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« Merta! Meeta!”’ 

It was not the voice of the reeds by the margin 
of the pool that sounded so clearly above the whir 
of her spinning-wheel—so clearly, that the maiden 
paused in her busy task, and looked upward and 
around in the glimmering twilight. But the task 
was long, and the day closed swiftly ; there was no 
time to seek for the intruder. 

«“ Meeta! beautiful Meeta!”’ 

Close at her very side, as if it had crept along the 
green sward, trembling through the ground ivy and 
the blue-eyed sparrow-grass, murmuring over the 
light ripples as musical as they, came again that 
soft, clear whisper. 

‘«¢ Yes,’’ said the maiden’s heart, “I am beautiful. 
The waves tell me so as I gather cresses every 
morning; and the roses prove it, for their hearts 
are not clearer or richer in,coloring than my cheek. 
The lily tells me so; for am I not as fair? and the 
floating swan, swinging silently on the margin of 
the lake with its gracious repose, and the shining 
threads of flax that I spin, are not softer or more 
silken than my tresses; the violets, my eyes are 
the same hue as theirs. Yes, I am beautiful.’’ 

“And all things» beautiful are loved,” said the 
voice. 

But the maiden did not heed it. The long shin- 
ing threads passed more slowly through her fingers, 
her head drooped forward as one whose mind is 
filled by vexing thoughts. Nay, in her moodiness, 
the psalter from which she had chanted her morn- 
ing hymn, with a heart full of praise and innocent 
adoration, slipped to the ground, and lay, with all 
the treasures of the life to come, unheeded at her 
feet. And there slept her faithful Leon, his long 
curling ears o’erlapping those white and dimpled 
feet, half buried in the rich moss of the river bank ; 
and the sleeves fell back from her rounded arms as 
sne clasped her hands bitterly, and they gleamed 
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forth like ivory to the soft light of the crescent moon 
just floating upward. Her heart had not deceived 
her—Meeta was very beautiful. 

“Fie on thee for a dreamer!” said the voice 
again, but more gayly and still nearer, while a wo- 
man, young and also strangely lovely, sprung from 
her concealment behind the brake of flowering 
shrubs, whose thick stems and tall uplifted spires 
of blossoms had hidden her. 

Meeta started to her feet, and the silken tresses 
broke from their fastening, falling over throat and 
waist, and adding tenfold to her delicate beauty. 

“ Thou child!’ said the gay intruder, clasping 
her waist half caressingly, half in playful anger. 
‘* So I have found thee at last, dreaming over thine 
own beauty, and weary of the daily toil it cannot 
lighten. Pretty Meeta, no wonder that this grace- 
ful form shrinks from such coarse garments, that 
these delicate limbs find no rest on the straw of 
thine humble pallet. And these hands, so chiseled, 
so daintily colored, blushing to the finger tips at 
their own perfection—ah, there are cruel marks of 
toil upon them! Look at my hair, Meeta, wreathed 
and flowing! What would I not give for tresses 
like thine! yet never before has even the moon- 
light looked upon its heavy waves unfolded. Thy 
feet should be daintily sandaled. See!” And she 
trod a light and springing step, as one that bounds 
through an airy measure. 

“« Thou here !”’ said the young girl, slightly shud- 
dering. 

“Nay, nay, girl! is this thy greeting to an old 
friend, who has left soft lights, and gallant cavaliers, 
and the merry dance, to come in fearch of thee ? 
See, there they are, the gay revelers! The prince 
himself does not disdain to mingle with them ; these 
very roses in my bosom were placed there by his 
hand. And he has heard of thee! So, blushing! 
Well, mayhap it was a little bird told me the tale , 
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how a fair maiden span in the sunshine, and sang 
so merrily, that the very thrushes came to listen, 
and the brook danced to the music. But another 
than the thrushes came, and thought the singer 
wondrous fair, and sought her side to tell her so. 
And the maiden blushed, but would not smile. Her 
blue eyes were veiled and downcast; but a new 
light burned therein, kindled by those kindly glances, 
Ah, thou seest I know the tale; and now he waits 
for thee, to make thee his own, amid all that splen- 
dor; and I come, thine old friend, a willing ambas- 
sador, to bid thee join our gallant company.” 

‘‘Hush, Norna! Why have you come to me? 
You know—you know what separates us. Leave 
me to my simple, humble life. Leave me to peace 
and obscurity.” 

“ Peace! Ha! ha!” laughed the stranger, gayly. 
“Such peace as thou hast known since then! To 
wake wearily with the day’s dawn, every limb 
aching with the labor of yesterday. To go about 
household tasks, disdaining even the lightest, be- 
cause of the servitude of which it is a badge. 
Loathing the coarse dark bread, and the crisp wa- 
tercresses, with visions of flowing wine and dainty 
cheer, that come by right to others far less beauti- 
ful than thee. Turning the heavy wheel without a 
song, while musing upon all these things, and don- 
ning this coarse robe with thoughts of the silken 
softness shrouding forms far more coarsely mould- 
ed! If this be peace !” 

The girl pushed back the heavy hair, which 
seemed to stifle her. She no longer resisted; she 
stood passive in that soft, yet compelling clasp. 

‘Come with me,” said Norna. “’Tis but a step. 
A light wind will waft us to the other shore. Come 
nearer, and catch the soft breath of perfume gush- 
ing from those fragrant groves. Hear that burst of 
festal music, ravishing the very soul as it steals 
over the water! See,-the lights are gleaming ; but 
not more brightly than the eyes of love that will 
welcome thee! Such wild, fervent devotion as 
thy silly heart never dreamed of! Giving up the 
very love of Heaven for thine! Living for thee— 
dying for thee, Meeta !” 

The pure white hand trembled, the maiden’s bo- 
som heaved with a low, shuddering sigh. 

«“ Come—come away. I cannot wait longer upon 
thee. Every hour shall bring some new joy from 
the love that has no law but thine own sweet will. 
Away with toil, and care, and servitude! Away, 
tasks anmeet for thee! Jewels shall shine upon 
this fair round throat, and loop back the rich dra- 
pery that will add a thousandfold to thy charms, 
and flash in thy floating hair. Come away, Meeta, 
and be” —— 

«« Such a one as thou !”’ said another voice, cold- 
ly and sternly, to the beautiful, guilty creature. 

“Once more,”’ cried Norna, with a wild impa- 
tience, stamping upon the flowers at her feet, while 
@ fierce gleam shot through the pleading softness of 
ber languid eyes—“ wilt thou come, Meeta ?” 

A quick gasping throb, one beseeching glance to 





the serene heavens, one thought of prayer, @ pang, 
and the struggle was ended. 

«« Nay, leave me, for thy very touch is pollution, 
sending a strange fever through my brain; thine 
eyes thrill me with fearful thoughts! I cannot go 
with thee! I may not even listen to thy words! 
Leave me, Norna! leave me, for the love of 
Christ!” r 

And then, with a loud, insulting laugh, the baffled 
temptress had departed, and Meeta stood with 
hands enclasped and eyes lowered down, listening 
to another voice, the counsel of one who had been 
her guide from childhood. 

“ Follow me; for I have never deceived thee,” 
she said. ‘“ This is no place for thee, in the very 
sight of such mad revelry. Ah, was it wise to 
leave the shadow of the cottage roof, and plant thy 
wheel where sounds like these float past? Is it 
maidenly to stand there with thy girdle unbound, 
and the wind toying with thy hair? Bind up the 
scattered locks, and let me lead thee.” 

The rustling foliage of the grove, the ripple of 
the waters, the gleaming of distant lights, the faint 
gushes of song, and mirth, and laughter, the per- 
fume of flowers—all these were left far in the dis- 
tance ; for their path lay beneath the shadow of a 
huge cliff, past the chapel with its silent spire, down 
the rugged steps bewn in the living rock ; a rough, 
toilsome way, and Meeta’s delicate feet were torn 
and bleeding when they reached the smooth, hard 
bench. ‘They stood there alone, with but the heavy 
shadow of the cliffs, the light step of the faithful 
Leon, and the deep, solemn roar of the waves 
breaking at their very feet. The cool salt breeze 
came freshly to the burning forehead of the maiden 
It was this deep calmness, this solemn voice of the 
sea, this cold kiss of its waves, that her fevered 
heart had need of. 

“ Lock, Meeta, far out upon the wide expanse. 
Wave after wave rising, falling, stretching out to 
the horizon, bounded only by what we have called 
Heaven. It is thus with our lives. Standing upon 
the narrow beach, we look out to an eternity bound- 
less as the sea would seem to thee. Ever its waves 
are rising, falling. Ever we hear the deep warning 
voice of its waters. Look, child; I do not chide 
thee. 

« Look in thine own heart, Meeta. Thou hast 
been sorely tempted. How was it that thy heart 
never throbbed rebelliously before? Ever since 
thine orphanhood thou hast eaten the bread of 
cheerful labor. It is no new thing to thee! Probe 
more deeply still. There was a day when an evil 
shadow fell upon thy path; then was it that thy 
dreams began. Sitting hour by hour beside the still 
waters of the lake, laving thy white feet, thridding 
the tresses that fell around thee, enamored of thine 
own beauty; so pride came, and by pride the an- 
gels of Heaven are debased. Pride that would 
not let thee kneel to ask purely, “ this day thy daily 
bread ;”’ and so the needful petition which follows 


it was no longer uttered. Am I not right, Meeta?” 
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The listener gave no response, but still stood 
drooping and downcast, as the fountain of penitence 
and contrition welled forth in her soul at these gen- 
tle words. 

«‘ These rocks are cold and bare. The sea has a 
hoarse murmur, the wind is shrill, but it is more 
like our life than the scenes thou hast left behind. 
Its lessons are oftentimes cold and harsh, its paths 
rugged; but no poisonous breath comes in such an 
air as this, strength only to nerve the frame, and 
lightness to raise the drooping spirit. I have brought 
thee here to show thee paths of happiness—not such 
as Norna wooed thee to with her wild eloquence. 
The world lures thee with al] that can delight the 
eye or charm the sense. Its flatteries are sweet, 
its pleasures glow in the distance. But the soft 
words are hidden wounds, that burn and rankle ; its 
pleasures leave a wild unrest, more fearful for 
their passing oblivion of care and sorrow. Then 
the brow is wreathed with flowers but to cool the 
throbbing pain, and behind the false smiles tears are 
prisoned. Ask Norna if she is happy, save in for- 
getfulness or mad revelry. Do I grieve thee, 
Meeta?”’ 

‘‘Oh no! no! thou art too kind!” she murmured. 

‘So the heart—this wild, restless, fluttering heart 
hath other teachers, and our Father sends us the 
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message. Toil is lightened when we take the task 
as from his hand; and affliction is but a passing 
cloud, whose showers bring blossoms from the 
earth. To some are given lowly ways to tread, 
though brightened by a cheerful spirit, and made 
rough only with thorns of our own fostering. Beau- 
ty is His gift, Meeta, and shall we make His gift a 
minister to unholiness, offering it upon the altar of 
sinful passions? Oh, Meeta, the angels are beauti- 
ful, but they are likewise pure ! 

“And be thou, too, pure in heart, for this is far 
greater loveliness than symmetry ‘of form or the 
wealth of flowing tresses. Guard it tenderly from 
every evil thought; let no vain imagination, no sel- 
fish longing dwell there. For none but the pure in 
heart are pure in word and life; and without purity 
there is naught of peace.” 

Oh, it was a gentle pressure, far more kindly than 
the thrilling clasp of Norna! and the voice had a 
touching cadence more musical than the wild melo- 
dy the ,revelers sang. So they turned; and, with 
the sea before her, an emblem of the eternity in 
which the sands of life are merged, and the chapel 
cross far onward pointing’ to the serene heavens, 
the humble, struggling prayer for penitence cast out 
Pring, and the maiden’s heart welcomed gladly its 
guest of old ConTENT. 
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ACADEMY 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


‘Goop evening, Miss Williams,”’ said Aunt Ta- 


bitha; “walk right along to the fire and take a 
cheer. Lizzy, take Miss Williams’ things. Ra- 
ther coolish out doors this evenin’, I guess; for, 
though I’m warm as wool settin’ here in the chim- 
bley corner, I obsarved, when I went to the winder 
jest now, that the stars looked as bright as so many 
shillin’s.”’ 

“Yes, there is quite a keen air this evening,” 
replied Mrs. Williams. 

‘‘Ts your darter Nancy purty cleverly, sence she 
got home from the ’cademy ?”’ 

‘Quite well, 1 thank you.” 

“Well, I’m thankful to hear it, I’m sure. If 
she ’d a fared as I did, when I went tothe ’cademy, 
she ’d ben pined away to an atomy by the eend of 
the tarm.”’ 

“Why, aunt,’’ said Paul, “did you ever go to 
the academy ?”’ e 

“Yes, I went about four weeks. I sot out to go 
a whole tarm, for I was as sensible of the vally of 
larnin’ as anybody ; but, though larnin’ is vallyble, 
life is vallybler still, and I raly b’leve ’twould ben 
the death of me, if I ’d parsevered in tryin’ to stay 
the tarm out.”’ 


$ 


> 
( 
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“ You shouldn’t have studied so hard as to injure 
your health,’’ said Paul. 

“ The land! ’Twa’n’t studyin’ hard that hurt 
me—’twas ’cause I couldn’t get half enough to eat. 
I want to know, Miss Williams, if your darter never 
met with any trouble in that way ?”’ 

“ Not that I know of. 
plaint.”’ 

‘Well, she didn’t fare as I did, then, I know for 
sartain.”’ 

“Come, aunt, let us hear how you fared, 
Paul. 


‘« Well, you see, the summer I was in my six- 


I never heard any com- 


” 


said 


teenth year, Squire Mason's oldest darter and Ma- 
jor Porter’s two darters sot out to go to Beechwood 
’cademy. The Masons and the Porters were the 
most genteelest people in the place ; and, the minute 
I heerd of it, I felt detarmined, in my own mind. 
that I would go too; for, in them days, I cale’lated 
to hold my head as high as any of the gals. When 
I spoke to father and mother about it, they didn’! 
seem to think ’twas raly worth while; but finally, 
seein’ that I was so airnest, they gin up for me to 
go. So I went right to work, and altered my white 
cambric gownd, and new trimmed my laylock Can- 
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ton crape, besides goin’ to the expense of a new 
gingham and anew calico. Sally Majerry cut and 
basted ’em for me; and a complete hand she was, 
too—they vot as neat as wax. - Besides the gownds, 
I was obleeged to have ribbin for my bunnet, and a 
pair of white silk gloves. Kid gloves wa’n’t so 
much in vogue in them days as they are now. Well, 
[ got everything in readiness, and, the day afore the 
one the tarm was to begin, father and I sot out for 
Beechwood ’cademy. We had as good a horse and 
shay as there was in the place; and mother, all I 
could do and say, would make me take a good 
chunk of sweet cake and some doughnuts. ‘ May- 
be,’ says she, ‘ you ’Il feel kind o’ bashful at first, 
and wont like to eat as much at the table as you 
raly need.’ 

“When we got to our journey’s eend, the first 
thing was to look out a boardin’-place. Father 
tried to git me in where Peggy Mason and the Por- 
ter gals were goin’ to board, but we arrived too 
late; as many had ben ingaged as could be accom- 
modated. We then called to several places, but 
they were all full. At last, a woman told us that 
she guessed all the housen were filled up except 
Miss Sloman’s. 

«««Ts Miss Sloman’s a good place ?’ said father. 

«Oh, yes, in one sense it is,’ says she. ‘It’sa 
nice stiddy place as ever was. Miss Biles, the 
perceptress, boards there. She’s a sister to Miss 
Sloman.’ 

““«That’s jest the thing,’ says father. ‘If the 
school-marm boards there, she ’ll teach the gals 
good manners.’ 

“IT can’t say that I felt dreadful well pleased at 
the idee of boardin’ where she did, ’cause I thought 
I shouldn’t know how to act genteel enough; but I 
was obleeged to go, for, as the woman suspected, 
all the other housen were full. Father got some- 
body to pint out where Miss Sloman lived, and it 
proved to be snug to the ’cademy-house, and had 
a trimendous gloomy look, I thought. Father 
knocked, and a pairson come to the door and gin us 
He asked 
for Miss Sloman, and she soon made her appear- 


an invite to walk into the settin’-room. 


ance. 

«« ¢ My darter that ’s with me,’ says he, ‘has a 
notion of ’tendin’ the ’cademy a tarm, and I thought 
[ should like to git her in here to board.’ 

** You ’re jest in time,’ says she. ‘I ’ve got 
accommodations for o’ny twelve boarders, and I’ve 
already ingaged ‘leven.’ 

*«¢ It’s lucky we got here jest as we did, then,’ 
says father. 

‘««« Very fortinate,’ says she. ‘Come, my dear, 
take off your things.’ 

“So I took off my bunnet as curful as I could, 
though | expected nothin’ but what I should rumple 
my hair; but, on lookin’ into the glass, I found it 
.ooked as slick as a mole, and my new gingham 
gownd shined some, I guess. I didn’t feel a bit con- 


sarned but that I should look as well as any of the 
gals. 


The most I was afeerd of was that I should 


fail in the larnin’ part; for, though I could write 
and cipher, and read a chapter in the Testament 
equal to a minister, grammar and pherlosophy and 
logic, and all that kind o’ stuff, looked amazin’ dark 
to me. 

“ Well, you see, twas jest about noon, so Miss 
Sloman could do no less than to ask father to stay 
to dinner. He was glad enough to accept the invi- 
tation, for there was no tavern in the place; and, 
arter eatin’ breakfast by candlelight, and ridin’ 
twenty mile, and then walkin’ round an hour or 
two arter a boardin’-place, he felt the need of some 
dinner, I can tell you. For my own part, the idee 
of bein’ left among strangers, and of the tarnal logic 
and ’stronomy, and so on, that I expected I ’d got to 
grapple with, took my appetite purty much off. 
And I thought to myself, twas a massy there was 
somethin’ to take it off, when I come to see what 
there was on the table. Why, every individiwal 
thing there was, put ’em all together, wouldn’t ben 
enough for more than two or three reasonably 
hearty men a meal, and there was no less than fif- 
teen of us sot down to the table. What there was 
wa’n’t dreadful good: for meat kind, there was a 
little fried beef, tough as leather, and some potaters ; 
while, to top off with, there was a biled Indian pud- 
den, heavy and hard as lead, with sass that ap- 
peared to me to be nothin’ more nor less than some 
gruel with a spunful or two of molasses stirred 
into it. 

«“ Thinks I to myself, ’twill be a purty nice pint to 
make the pudden hold out, so as for each one to 
have a slice, for ’twa’n’t bigger than two common 
sized apple-dumplin’s. But it not only hild out, but 
there was a piece left (for manners, I s’pose) ; for 
Miss Sloman had the knack of makin’ a little go a 
good ways, as I soon larnt to my sorrer. When 
father got ready to go, he called me aside— 

«« ¢ Tabitha,’ says he, ‘ you must let me have half 
a dozen of them doughuuts your mother gin you, or 
I raly b’leve I shan’t have strength to set in the 
shay and guide the horse. We had sich an airly 
breakfast, I didn’t eat but a mouthful or two, and [ 
feel ready to drop down with clear, sheer faintness. 
If I thought the dinner to-day was a fair sample of 
what you are to expect, I wouldn’t let you stay; 
for, of all the ways that were ever contrived to 
bring a pairson to his eend, I ollus considered 
starvin’ one of the worst. But I s’pose Miss Slo- 
man was kind o’ taken by surprise to-day—didn’t 
expect so many to dinner.’ 

“Tt was my fortin to be put into a room with 
three other gals. One of ’em, Elly Rives, was a 
rich marchant’s darter, and a plaguy purty gal she 
was, too, with a skin as white as paper, and an eye 
as black as a sloe. * It was the fall tarm, and though, 
in a gin’ral way, the days were warm enough, the 
nights were too chilly to do without a fire ; so Elly 
Rives asked Miss Sloman to let us have wood to 
make a fire in our room, and to put it in her bill. 
Arter we had a fire, we had a nice comfortable time, 
or should ’ave had, if we hadn’t ben almost upon 
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the pint of starvin’. Elly’s mother fixed her off 
with full half a loaf of nice plum-cake, and, while 
that and the cake and doughnuts I brought lasted, 
we were as lively and peert as so many crickets ; 
out, there bein’ four of us—for we, of course, had 
to go sheers with the two others, two gals—afore 
the week was out not a crumb was left of either 
cake or doughnuts. Though there was nothin’ said 
about our bein’ on allowance, we were as much as 
if we ’d’ave ben in United States’ sarvice in war- 
time, whén, I ’ve ben told, the soldiers have jest so 
much and no more dealt out to ’em every day. 
For breakfast there were never but jest two slices 
of bread a-piece, cut as thin as a wafer, and, once 
in a while, a mouthful or two of meat, jest for a 
make-believe. Sometimes we had butter, some- 
times cheese, and sometimes apple-sass; but we 
were sure never to have on’y one atatime. With 
our tea—or, as I should say, warm water with a 
little skim-milk in it—we had our two slices of 
bread, or one slice and a piece of gingerbread about 
two inches square For dinner, we fared about the 
same as we did the first day, o’ny, instead of the 
pudden, we ginerally had a small piece of apple-pie, 
or an apple, to top off with. Miss Biles ollus called 
this the desart; and, for my part, I thought ’twas 
aptly named, for, if we ’d’ave ben right in the midst 
of the howlin’ desarts of Arabia, we shouldn’t ’ave 
ben likely to had much scantier fare. 

“But, what made me the maddest was, Miss 
Biles kept all the time hammerin’ away about how 
onbecomin’ ’twas for the fair seck to indulge in 
eatin’ and drinkin’, ’specially if they were in pur- 
suit of larnin’, She used to flourish away about it 
in sich high-flown style, that sometimes I couldn’t 
make out what she was arter, and I guess she didn’t 
raly know herself; but the substance cf it seemed 
to be that the less you eat the fuller your head 
would be of idees. The land o’ massy, thought I, 
if that doctrine is true, the heads of us gals will git 
so full of idees that they ’ll bust right open one of 
these days, and go off like a pop-gun. ‘I could 
never write sich poetry as I do,’ says she, “ if I 
indulged in eatin’ to success. Oh!’ says she, and 
she rolled up her eyes so that a body would ‘ave 
thought she was goin’ into a fit, ‘if [ could o’ny be 
so ’theralized as to need nothin’ more substantial to 
eat than the honey that is in the heart of a rose and 
other bootiful flowers, then my freedom of thought 
would be parfect !’ 

‘‘ For my part, I thought she talked more like a 
nateral fool than a woman of sense, and I ’ve dis- 
pised poetry ever sence—couldn’t help it for the life 
of me. 

“ Well, things went on in this way a day or two, 
arter the cake and doughnuts were gone, when one 
evenin’, a little arter eight o’clock, as Elly Rives 
and [, and the two other gals, were settin’ round 
the fire, Elly, all at once, jamps up, and, takin’ a 
towel from the washstand, slips out of the room 
without sayin’ a word to anybody. In about five 
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minutes she come back agin, and we seed that 
she ’d got somethin’ in the towel. 

«*] ve ben on a foragin’ expedition,’ says she ; 
‘and, considerin’ the barren nater of the premises, 
have made out first-rate.’ 

“ She then come along to the fire, and emptied a 
dozen of potaters down on to the hearth. I guess 
our eyes glistened some at the sight of ‘em. For 
my part, if Id ben at home, so many oranges right 
from over sea, and as yaller as goold, would ’ave 
seemed jest nothin’ to’em. There was a nice bed 
of coals, and, in a minute’s time, we had ’em 
kivered up as snug asa biscuit. Miss Biles, you 
see, had made a rule for all the boarders to leave off 
study as soon as the clock struck nine, arter which 
the lights must all be out in five minutes. For fear 
that she shouldn’t be strictly obeyed, once in a 
while she used to go round and poke her head into 
each of the rooms; and, as we had a fire in ours, 
she most ollus come along and seed to kiverin’ it up. 
We ’d jest tried the potaters, and they were within 
an ace of bein’ done, when the clock struck nine. 
The minute it struck, Elly seized the tongs and be- 
gun takin’ the potaters out of the fire for dear life. 

««« La,’ says I, ‘ you needn’t be afeared but what 
you ’ll have time enough, even if Miss Biles comes 
round to-night, for she gin’rally takes the rooms in 
reg’lar course, and they all come afore ours.’ 

“<¢T know it,’ says Elly; ‘but it’s best to take 
’em out, for fear what might happen.’ 

“< Yes, for fear what might happen,’ says a voice 
close behind us. 

“‘ We all started and looked round, and there stood 
Miss Biles! She ’d opened the door so soft, and 
crept into the room so like a cat, that not a single 
soul of us had heern a sound. Without sayin’ an- 
other word, she made a dive at the potaters, and, 
gatherin’ ’em up, went and opened a winder and 
throwed ’em out. She then kivered up the fire, 
clapt the distinguisher on the lamp, and left the 
room. For my part, I was so hungry and so disap- 
pointed, that I*had a good cryin’ spell—I couldn’t 
help it. Elly tried to laugh; but, I guess, if we 
hadn’t ben in darkness, we should ’ave seen a few 
tears sparklin’ in her bright eyes. As for the other 
two gals, they cried as bad as I did; and no won- 
der, for we were nigh upon famished. I would 
’ave gin a dollar for a good thick slice of the pud- 
den, with gruel sass, [ so dispised the first day I was 
there. I couldn’t help thinkin’ of the man that tried 
to larn his horse to live without eatin’; but, by the 
time he ’d larnt him, the poor critter died, and [ 
thought ’twould be the same with us. 

“Tt so happened that, the very next day, arter 
I’d riz from the dinner-table, the gal that lived with 
Miss Sloman opened the door which led into the 
kitchen jest as I was passin’ it. ‘ Well,’ thinks I, 
‘if there ain’t somethin’ out there that ’s purty 
sav’ry, I ll never guess agin; and it smells enough 
sight more like roast chicken than a rose, or any of 
the flowers that Miss Biles pertends would make 
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her idees so clear, if she could on’y git the honey 
out of ’em and live upon it.’ Well, I jest gin Elly 
a hint, and we felt detarmined to find out what was 
goin’ on. Miss Biles had talked more than common 
that day about how hurtful it was for pairsons that 
lived a sedentary life to eat what she called a full 
meal. It was so vulgar, too, and so ongenteel. 

«“ In a gineral way, we went right off to school as 
soon as we ’d done dinner; but that day, arter wait- 
in’ a few minutes, I took the pitcher, and Elly and I 
went down, pertendin’ we wanted some water. We 
didn’t exart ourselves to make a dreadful deal of 
noise as we went through the dinin’-room, nor 
when we opened the door, and I should think we 
stood the vally of a minute afore Miss Biles or Miss 
Sloman seed us, for they were lab’rin’ away so at 
the roast chicken that they didn’t mind about any- 
thing else. I thought [ ’d seen folks that were 
purty tol’rable expart with a knife and fork, but 
they beat all I ever did see, ’specially Miss Biles. 
{ declare, if I didn’t act’ally think that the critter 
would choke herself. The desart, too, that was to 
foller—I guess it wa’n’t much like what we gals 
had. Instead of an apple-pie, so distantly related to 
the West Indies that ’twould near upon set your 
teeth on edge to eat a piece on’t, there were plenty 
of custards, and some of the most deliciousest- 
lookin’ peaches I ever put my eye on. Well, arter 
we ’d stood and obsarved ’em as long as we keerd 
to, I stepped forward into the room, and Elly shut 
the door purty hard. 

‘The minute Miss Biles sot eyes on us, she 
turned as red as a beet, and, droppin’ her knife and 
fork, sprung right up from the table. Miss Sloman, 
who was in hopes that we hadn’t noticed what was 
on the table, took and doubled over one side of the 
eloth, and kivered chicken and peaches and every- 
thing all up. 

«I beg that you won’t let us disturb you,’ says 
Elly, lookin’ demure and harmless, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth ‘We o’ny want to 
get a little water.’ 

«¢ ¢ Yes, that ’s all,’ says I; ‘and I should feel 
raly sorry if, by comin’ arter it, we hindered you 
from finishin’ that chicken and eatin’ that nice desart 
you ’ve got kivered up under the table-cloth.’ 

«« What the upshot of the matter would ’ave ben, 
I don’t know, if, when we were goin’ back arter 
we ’d got our pitcher of water, we hadn't met fa- 
ther right in the door-way. 

«Tt seems that, arter he went home, he kept pon- 
derin’ upon that dinner he helped eat; and, at last, 
he got his feelin’s so worked up about havin’ his 
only darter so oncomfortable, as he knew, in a like- 
ly way, I should be, he couldn’t help speakin’ to 
mother about it. At first, he thought he wouldn’t 


say anything to her, for fear ’twould worry her. 
Well, they talked the matter over between them- 
selves, in as cool and candid a way as they could, 
considerin’, and they both come to the conclusion 
that they should never be able to take another mi- 
So the very next 


nute’s comfort as long as I staid. 
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day father come arter me, and that was the eend of 
my goin’ to the ’cademy.”’ 

“TI attended the same academy a year,’’ said 
Mrs. Williams; ‘and, if I had not constantly re- 
ceived liberal supplies from home, I must have 
suffered for want of food. But, since then, there 
has been a change for the better, owing probably to 
the great increase there has been in the number of 
good schools. The competition, which is a natural 
consequence, renders it bad policy for those who 
take boarders to practise on the system* of short 
allowance.”’ 

‘‘ What became of Ella Rives?” said Lizzie 
“‘ Did she stay the term out ?”’ 

“O yes. She writ home to her folks, so that 
they kept sendin’ her pies and cakes, and everything 
that was good; so that the rest of the term she and 
the two gals that roomed with her lived like the 
sweet cheeses.” 





THE CAPTIVE DEER, 
TAKEN FROM HIS SOUTHERN HOME TO THE NORTH. 
FANNY FALES. 


Deer of a sunny clime, 
Standing so statue-like, so mournful there, 
Thy graceful head upraised to snuff the air, 
Tell me what dreams are thine? 


Wildly thy soft brown eyes 
Their suppliant glances turn upon mine own, 
Seeming to say, ‘‘ Oh, all is here unknown ! 
Where are my own blue skies? 


** Where the savanna’s green ? 

Where the magnolia to the zephyr giving 

Her perfumed lips, and countless flow’rets springing 
The tangled vines between ? 


** And Summer’s glorious brow, 
With orange buds and blossoms garlanded, 
A crown of sunlight sparkling on her head— 
Oh say, where is she now? 


“In the first blusk of morn, 
When joyously the gentle fawns are bounding, 
No longer am I startled with the sounding 

Of the gay huntsmen’s horn. 


«< T 'd list it yet again, 
Though it bring fear—though even it bring danger— 
So with mine own I could but dwell a ranger, 

By streamlet, wood, and plain. 


** Will ye not loose my bands? 

I thirst, I pant for freedom—but in vain! 

Swift as the wind, glad as the lark’s wild strain, 

I ’d seek my native lands! 
. * * 

‘* Alas, a captive I! 

Far from the dim wood where my doe reposes; 

Far from the land of singing-birds and roses, 
In this bleak clime I die !”’ 


* * * 


* 




















LEAVES FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY THE 


SCHILLER.* 


Are not the mountains, waves, and sky a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? Should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these, and stem 
A tide of suffering rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts that dare not 
glow? CuitpEe Haroip 


THERE are, among men, two distinct kinds of 
what we term poetic taste ; one of the mind alone, 
and another, in which the heart predominates over 
the intellect. The former is rare, and is prized more 
highly, perhaps for its rarity, while the latter is 
common as the love of music. 

This taste of the mind, as we have chosen to call 
it, is found chiefly with men—men who have read 
much and pondered closely ; who have divested their 
judgment of all bias, and purified it from passion 
and prejudice, until it is prepared to favor nothing 
that cannot bear the test of keen and impartial criti- 
cism. The chief gratification of such a taste is in 
speculative and dramatic poetry, and poetry of im- 
agination, unmixed. The appeal to the sympathies 
cannot captivate, nor the smoothly-flowing measure 
lull it into forgetfulness; for, before a thread of the 
chain is woven, it shakes its wings and mounts 
aloft to revel amid the cold, magnificent creations of 
the intellect. These “castles in the air’’ the build- 
er has erected, without entering them ; or, if he has 
entered at all, he has trodden lightly and left no 
trace of his footsteps. 

While we admit the superiority of this elegant 
and severe taste, we are glad that it islimited. The 
heart of simple, unchecked feeling finds a happiness 
in combining, sweeter by far, though it may be less 
satisfying than the tutored judgment enjoys in sepa- 
rating. Its preferences—its very prejudices, are a 
kind of lyric poetry that links every chord of the 
spirit with association. We cling to a lay, a leaf, 
or a star, not for any beauty in itself, but because it 
is united in memory with something we love or 
have loved ; with some enjoyment that beams upon 
the past, like the hidden sun shining on a far-off 
field. The blossoms we sought for in childhood, 
and the streams we frequented, we deem fairer and 
brighter than any we have seen since, and we 
cherish them fondly, as though they had retained, 





#* For historical authority, see Bulwer’s Biography 
of Schiller. 
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with their sinless purity, some portion of the départ- 
ed happiness through which the heart first beheld 
and loved them. This quality of taste, with some, 
is a faint consciousness; in others, it rises to an 
exquisite sense, which embraces and appreciates 
the objects presented, only as they take the warm 
coloring of the discerning faculty. 

Thus we carry it into poetry. The correct judg- 
ment commends the writer who can delineate char- 
acter true to itself, the portrayer who intrudes none 
of his own likes or dislikes upon the reader. The 
production is able, the work of a great mind, because 
it is dyed with no tinge of the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, the aims and aspirations, that 
swayed alternately the breast of the dreamer, while 
imagination was “ painting for eternity.”’ On the 
other hand, we seek for the writer in every stanza. 
The knowledge we have of his personal character 
and the incidents of his life creates more than half 
the interest we take in his productions. Thus, while 
we meet with few who relish highly the beauties 
of Milton, Pope, Wardsworth, and writers of a like 
character, we find hundreds turning with enthusiasm 
to Byron, Burns, Collins, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Landon, and all others who have been 


* cradled into poetry by wrong, 
And learned in suffering what they taught in song.’’ 


The personal history of Schiller is one of the most 
thrilling that fame has left on record to tell of the 
strivings of genius. We see him in childhood, a 
fair-haired boy, roaming with his sister amid scenery 
calculated to call up and nurture every emotion of 
romance that, as yet, lay hidden far beneath the 
gleeful current of childish happiness ; to kindle every 
spark of poetry that slumbered in his bosom. His 
home was in the pine-skirted village of Lorch; be- 
side it was a castle in ruins; on one hill at hand 
was the old chapel ; and on another a convent over- 
shadowing the graves of the illustrious noblemen 
who once inhabited the castle, but had gone to wreck 
before it. His mother was often his companion, 
leading his thoughts to nature’s God, and, by her 
gentleness, kindness, and intelligent affection, exest- 
ing an influence over the child which was never 
forgotten by the man. The poetic predilection thus 
fostered in childhood began to show itself in a few 
years, as a leading trait of character. But, above 
all, his religious bias was the strongest. The pre- 
sence of the All-Seeing encompassed him like the 
atmosphere that fed his life. The hand of the 
All-Creating was before him wherever he turned, 
beckoning through the shadows, and pointing be- 
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yond them. We cannot avoid regretting that this 
beautiful sunbeam of devotional feeling, which plays 
over the early part of his history, seems to grow dim 
upon his narrowing and checkered path as it strug- 
gles up to manhood and fame. Had it abided there, 
it would have imparted an influence lasting as eter- 
nity to his song, and thrown a lustre upon his name 
that never yet was drawn from an earth-born radi- 
ance. 

Friedrich Schiller, by the wishes of his parents, 
and his own inclination, was designed for the cleri- 
cal profession. But the government under which he 
lived gave the reigning characters control to a great 
extent, even over the wishes of individuals. His 
father he!d some trifling office under the grand duke, 
who, in return, wished to superintend the education 
of his son. Remonstrance was of no avail, and, at 
the age of fourteen, Friedrich entered the duke’s 
Military Acadamy as a student of jurisprudence, 
which he afterwards changed for medicine. Here 
the harsh, monotonous dicipline, forcing to subor- 
dination his impetuous spirit, aroused to a flame 
the fondness for intellectual and physical liberty, 
which only wanted opposition to make it a passion. 

Before his studies were finished, his fame as a 
poet began to spread. The first effort that brought 
him into notice was a play of a daring character, and 
was severely criticised, not only by the common 
people, but by the grand-duke himself. He was 
much displeased, and ordered the young poet to 
cease writing, or place his future poems at the dis- 
posal of his prince. The word of the prince was law. 

At home Schiller met with as little encouragement 
as he didabroad. His mother and sister were never- 
failing friends, but his father disliked his notoriety, 
and feared the grand-duke. The success he met 
with at Manheim (where his play had been brought 
out) suggested the bold project of abandoning his 
country and kindred, and relying on the kinder 
judgment of strangers. With such a spirit the re- 
solution had only to be taken. 

Schiller had a friend (Streicher), a musician, as 
enthusiastic in music as Schiller was in poetry. 
With this enthusiasm of national character he unit- 
ed a generous and lofty spirit, in which Schiller 
found a fit repose for perfect trust; a place for the 
outpouring of the purest emotion that ever swelled 
a human breast. Every generous heart has sought 
such a friend as Streicher “oft and has sought al- 
most as oft in vain.”’ It is innate purity and truth, 
seeking for truth and purity on theearth. It goes 
forth believingly, and believe it will, when the 
streams of confidence and charity have been dam- 
med back upon it a thousand times; thrown back 
until the waters are all tumult. Schiller was blest, 
doubly blest, in finding his dream of friendship em- 
bodied in such a heart as Streicher’s. He was his 


confinent, he would accompany him—together they 
planned their escape, and together they left at night 
the land which now points proudly to its name, and 
blends it with that of Schiller! 

They reached Manheim, and Schiller sat about 








diligently to finish his second play fit for the stage ; 
for on the produce of this effort depended his futyre 
subsistence. He had to labor for bread as well as for 
fame. They were scarcely settled, however, until 
letters came from Stutgard, warning them to leave 
Manheim, for the grand-duke had heard of their 
location. Again they set forth, and directed their 
course to Frankfort ; afoot this time, for their means 
would not allow any other mode of traveling. Day 
after day they journeyed, now sanguine and exhil- 
erated, and again lagging wearily along, sad and 
disheartened. But the spirit of the poet would no 
longer support exhausted nature. He rose one morn- 
ing and started as usual, but his cheek grew pale, 
his step languid, and entering a wood by the road- 
side he lay down, while his sorrowful friend sat 
near to watch the rest of the exiled visionary. 

What a sketch for an artist! And in that sketch 
what a crowd of bright pictures are striving for 
predominance! I wonder if he dreamed, and what 
he dreamed. Did his visions take their hue from 
the sick head and heavy heart of to-day? Were 
they tinted with the stormy coloring of the past, or 
did the spirit of Poesy lift the veil of the future ? 
We believe the latter. Poetry has ler prophecy 
as well as her exorcism. He saw, perhaps, mind 
triumphant over might, genius trampling upon pride, 
wealth, and birth, and the name of the poor striver 
against misfortune, enthroned upon the grave of the 
power that was now crushing its light to earth, in 
the vain trial to “put it out by discords most un- 
kind.”’ Scene after scene comes forward, each 
brighter than the last. The far-off years pass before 
the light of the prophet-vision. The kindling fancies 
are touched and retouched, till sickness and sor- 
row are forgotten, and the whole weft in that web 
of dreams is burning with immortality. He will 
arise and take courage. For walking by the light 
of soul within, the tempest from without has beaten 
upon him pitilessly. For his fidelity to Nature, he 
is driven to seek rest in her own domains. And 
his friend, with his spirit of sweet sounds, loves 
him none the less, now that all else had forsaken 
him. What had he to hope from blending his for- 
tunes with those of the dreamer? Not wealth, for 
Schiller was penniless. Not honor, for Schiller was 
dishonored in his own country. No, the friend of 
Streicher is one of the few precious jewels that 
glitter far apart in the pages of history, making lu- 
minous the selfishness of soul surrounding, and 
leading us to believe still that earth is allied to 
Heaven. 

A whole chapter of romance in life mght be 
written from the Jove history of the peet; for, amid 
all his rude jostlings on the highway of life in his 
ardor for freedom, be was ever the captive of some 
beautiful enslaver. Capricious Fortune here, as in 
every other enterprise, seemed to delight in inter- 
posing clouds across the sky of his happiness. The 
reason is obvious. He was won by beauty alone, 
won at first sight, and the heart of the poet from its 
own exhaustless fullness could easily supply every 
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blank in the mind and character of the loved one. 
But neither Laura, nor Julia, nor Charlotte von Wol- 
zagen, nor Margarette Schwan, had heart or taste 
sufficient to appreciate the genius or the love of 
Schiller. Madame von Wolzagen and the father 
of Margarette successively refused him the hands 
of their daughters, on the plea of his inability to 
support a wife in the style they wished their daugh- 
ters to maintain. They both lived to see him rich 
in the honor of a world, and did not forget, perhaps, 
that they had helped to weave and thicken over his 
heart its first deep and chilling shadow. 

But the love that made the life of the poet happy 
was far different from any of these. There was 
reserved for him a better fate and a better affection. 
His pathway from youth to manhood had been 
checkered with his own impulsiveness or the un- 
kindness of others, but he was now approaching a 
brighter and happier era—brighter for his fortunes, 
and happier for his heart. 

At the close of a calm autumn day in 1787, Schil- 
ler, who was returning from a visit to his sister, 
was induced by a friend who accompanied him 
(Wilhelm von Wolzagen) to turn aside and pass the 
night with the family of Madame Lengefeld, who 
were relatives of his companion. This lady had 
retired with her two daughters, Caroline and Char- 
lotte, into a little valley in Switzerland, so secluded 
that ‘‘a stranger was a phenomenon.” It was sur- 
passingly beautiful, bounded by blue mountains, 
skirted by sloping woodlands, while through the 
smooth meadows cn either side, murmured the 
bright waters of the Saale. The sun had gone down, 
and the evening was exquisitely still. There seemed 
to be an alliance between the encompassing scenery 
and the destiny of the poet ; and, as he gazed, a kind 
of prophetic peace descended from the silent sky 
and sunk deep into his soul. That evening deter- 
mined all the future. Shy and distant with others, 
he found himself at home among the Lengefelds, 
and, before he left, the plan was formed of spending 
the next summer in the sweet little Valley of Ru- 
dolstadt. 

Caroline, the eldest daughter, was a young widow. 
She had received and encouraged the addresses of 
her cousin Wilhelm von Wolzagen when very 
young; but, in obedience to her mother’s commands, 
she married another suitor. She was happy, for 
she never forgot Wilhelm. After a few years, in 
which she stove to banish as far as possible the 
past from memory, her husband died and she re- 
turned home. Here she again met Wilhelm, and, 
after some time, the lovers who had loved through 
sorrow and separation were indissolubly united. 

Charlotte was beautiful; and, being intended for 
court life, her mother had taken her to this secluded 
place to superintend her education. Like her sister 
she had, though young, suffered deeply in watching 
the slow decay of her first fairdream. Under these 
circumstances she met Schiller at her home, and 
the winter following she met him again in Weimar. 
Here they were frequently thrown into each other’s 
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society, but their intercourse was only respectful 
and friendly, nothing more. They both remem- 
bered the past too well to take a new and sudden 
impression. The next summer found Schiller lo- 
cated in the fair valley, and here their friendship and 
esteem ripened into deep and eternal love. His 
mornings were spent in study and writing, his even- 
ings with the Lengefeld family, and very often with 
Charlotte alone, as for hours they would saunter by 
the star-lit river, weaving visions of the future out 
of the deep calm happiness that filled the present 
to overflowing. No wonder he sings 


** Roll round us, roll, thou softest river, 
Thy broad’ning stream a barrier given ; 
And guard with threat’ning waves forever, 
This one, last heritage of Heaven !’’ 


Nearly four years from the time they first met, 
Charlotte and Schiller were united in marriage. 
Charlotte Lengefeld was a high-souled, thinking 
woman, capable of comprehending the genius of 
Schiller, and fit to be a friend and share in his high 
schemes, as well as a wife to superintend his do- 
mestic affairs. Their affection was founded on 
esteem, and it grew with years, and continued to 
grow until they were separated on earth and united 
in Heaven—the poet’s home. 

We shall here close our sketch, for after this the 
tenor of our poet’s short life was peaceful. The 
reader will see that we have not presumed upon 
anything like a connected narrative, but have merely 
seized upon points well known already, to show 
how forcibly the poet appears in the man. His ex- 
istence seems like a drama in which every promi- 
nent feature of his character is brought forward and 
sustained with unsurpassed ability. The strife of 
the chainless spirit against oppression—of the heart 
with the world—of poverty against arrogance—hope 
against misfortune—the struggle of genius for mas 
tery, and the triumph of genius over all. 


HOPE. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


WHEN tempest winds have wildly striven, 
Ere they are lulled to rest 

A glitt’ring rainbow spans the heaven, 
With glad’ning smiles imprest : 

Thus, thus, in life’s tempestuous hour, 
When adverse gales blow drear, 

Amid the darkest clouds that lower 
The beams of Hope appear. 


When the bright sun, wrapped thick in gloom, 
Sinks mournfully away, 

He leaves far up in yon blue dome 
Full many a glim’ring ray: 

And thus, when earthly hope seems lost, 

,7o gild the spirit’s night, 

Still shining on the heavenly coast, 
There rests a flood of light. 








THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


BY MORTON COLMAYMS. 


“ Taere is a double life with every man—the } as well as an outer life. And do not all admit this 


seen and the unseen.” 

Thus spoke the stranger while I listened wonder- 
ingly. 

“ And two forms as well as two lives, for there 
can be no life without a form of life. Two bodies 
—the one seen, and the other unseen.”’ 

** Two bodies ?”” 

“Yes. In the words of Paul, there ts a natural 
body, and there ts a spiritual body. Many read this 
as if will be were in the place of is, when the 
spiritual body is spoken of; but Paul meant that no 
such construction should be placed on his language. 
He spoke of the unseen body, without which the 
seen body could have no existence.” 

“ Your meaning is veiled,’”’ said I. 

‘« Not veiled,”’ answered the stranger; “ you see 
the truth obscurely, because your vision is dim. 
Scales shut out the true light. Let me remove 
them. Does your eye see?” 

“If not, how do I perceive forms and colors?” 

“ That beautiful organ of flesh and blood, called 
the eye—I mean that natural orb so wonderful in 
its construction—does that see objects around you? 
or is it only a kind of window, through which the 
unseen or true spiritual eye looks forth upon the 
world of nature. Think! Is it possible for mere 
matter to have the power of sight ?’’ 

‘Not unorganized matter,’’ I replied. 

“Unorganized! And what is érganized matter? 
It is a material form in which is a principle of life, 
and the form is determined by the character of the 
animating principle. Without the unseen, the seen 
would be inert and dead. Your eye is an organized 
form, because there is an unseen principle of life—in 
other words, an unseen eye—within, giving it the 
power of natural vision. This is as true of the ear 
and its uses as it is of the eye; of the brain as of 
the ear; of the heart and lungs as of the brain; and, 
still further, as true of the whole body as of a single 
member. Thus, there is an unseen as well as seen 
body; and the former is equally susceptible of im- 
pressions with the latter—nay, more susceptible, 
because it is more highly organized.”’ 

‘Organized ?”’ 

« Yes, spiritually organized.” 

“You startle me. If this be true, what wonderful 
things are involved !” 

“We are fearfully and wonderfully made,” re- 
turned the stranger, in a solemn voice. “ This 


is divine language, and has a divine and spiritual 

meaning. Yes; wonderful things are involved. If 

we have this spiritual body, then we have an inner 
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vaguely ?”’ 

*« There is an inner life,’ I said. 

“Tf an inner life, then an inner form of life.’ 

“And that form, as you say, must take impres- 
sions.”” 

« Yes, and retain them.”’ 

“Not so tenaciously as this outward, physical 
form.” 

‘« More tenaciously,’’ said the stranger. 

“ This I do not clearly perceive. A form so 
sublimated, so ethereal, so substantial, must almost 
instantly overcome impressions.” 

« Tt is not an unsubstantial, but a truly substantial 
form,’”’? was answered. “There is material sub- 
stance and spiritual substance; the latter is an 
abiding substance, but the former is ever changing. 
Think! Upon which does an impression remain 
the longer—upon your body or your mind?” 

«“ Upon my mind.” 

«Tf it were not a substance, could it receive and 
retain impressions?” 

I was silent. The words of the stranger were so 
full of meaning that I was oppressed by their sig- 
nification. A window seemed opening upon the 
unseen world; but, as yet, no objects were plainly 
visible. 

« Look around you,”’ said the stranger. “ There 
is the dull, cold, lifeless earth. Seeds have been 
cast into its bosom. Now, by what are they vivi- 
fied? And by what power does each send up, after 
its kind, its leaf and stalk? From whence is this 
wonderful and perfect discrimination? It is from 
the unseen and spiritual world flowing with its in- 
finitely variant principles of life into forms of matter 
presented in seeds. In germs lie the points of in- 
flux; and each, after its kind, receives life from the 
unseen world. And as the law of like producing 
like is an inevitable law, it follows that, in order to 
the production of a particular plant or tree in the 
seen world, there must be a like plant or tree in the 
unseen world from which it exists as an effect 
flowing from its cause.” : 

« Trees and plants in the other world!”’ I shook 
my head doubtingly. “That is a mere spiritual 
world.” 

« Will you have a world without the objects that 
make up a world ?”’ asked the stranger. ‘A spirit- 
ual world will have spiritual objects."’ 

“Oh, spiritual !”” 

“Your ideas of the spiritual,” said the stranger, 
‘are still dark and obscure. But this is no cause 
of wonder. Here, all is brought to the test of our 
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sensuous perceptions; and it is hard to rise above 
these and withdraw our thoughts from them so as 
to think abstractedly. But do not reject as false 
what you cannot understand when first presented. 
You need not, you should not, receive as true what 
comes not to your mind with sufficient evidence. 
But to negative a proposition because the mind does 
not rise at once into its comprehension is not the act 
of a wise man. Hold your mind ever in the affirm- 
ative principle ; but admit nothing as truth which is 
not clearly seen. Prove all things; and, in doing so, 
bear in miad this wise saying—There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
your philosophy.” 

We separated—I and the stranger. 
not forget his strange language. 

“ Two lives!” said I, as I sat musing alone in the 
still watches of the night that followed. ‘Two 
lives, and two forms of life—an outer and an inner 
life; the seen and the unseen. Two bodies; a 
natural and a spiritual body; each substantial and 
capable of receiving and retaining impressions. 
How full of meaning is all this! How much does 
it involve! And can it be true?” 

The longer I pondered the subject, the more truth 
seemed involved in the proposition. It was plain 
to me that the unseen body, the spiritual man, must 
be as complete in every part as the natural body, 
which was but as its outer garment, or, rather, its 
means of action in the lower and less perfect world 
of matter. 

‘And if all this be so,”’ said I, one thought evolv- 
ing another, ‘how wonderful in perfection must that 
body be, organized, as it is, of spiritual substances ; 
and how perfectly must that spiritual countenance 
express the passions and emotions of the soul! Ah, 
how different will all be when we come to lay aside 
this body of flesh and blood—this mass of inertia, 
now infilled with the life of the spirit which it is 
ever bearing down, and whose powers it is ever 
limiting! In that unseen world, there will be no 
veil of matter to hide the moral quality. All eyes 
will see us in our true character, in our true spirit- 
ual forms. 

I paused. The last words uttered were the plane 
for a new influx of ideas. 

“What is a spiritual form?” I asked myself. I 
pondered long. 

‘* What is spiritual?” 

I mused still further. 

“Tt is thought and affection. A spiritual form, 
then, is a form of affection; or, in other words, an 
affection clothed in its proper thought; for it is by 
thought that affection comes into manifest percep- 
tion, and shows us its quality. Can this be so? How 
much, undreamed of before, is involved! Will evil 
affections give a beautiful form?” “ No!’ was my 
involuntary answer. 

My thoughts turned towards a beautiful young 
lady whom I had met during the day, who was 
greatly admired for her personal charms. 
and face, she was almost faultless. 


But I could 


In form 
I now remem- 
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bered that, in conversing, she had exhibited a feeling 
of malice towards another; and had also displayed a 
large share of vanity. 

“ The seen body is beautiful,”’ said I, still musing ; 
“but, is it so with the unseen body? Can an evil 
affection clothe itself in a form of loveliness ?”’ 

I pondered this question until there came a great 
change. Il was no longer in my chamber, musing 
upon different questions, but among a company of 
people whv sat in the porch of a large building, 
the architecture of which was more perfect than 
anything I had ever beheld. Before us spread out 
a beautiful landscape. 

‘«‘ This is a new country to me,” said I to one who 
was near me; and, as I spoke, I tried to recollect 
the way by which] hadcome. “What is its name?”’ 

** This is the World of Spirits,” replied the person 
to whom I had addressed the inquiry. 

“ The World of Spirits!” A thrill went through 
me. Was I, then, dead? 

‘¢ Not dead,” said my companion, who perceived 
my thoughts, ‘but truly alive. You have laid aside 
the body of flesh, and arisen in the true spiritual 
body.” 

«But these are flesh!’’ said I, holding up my 
hands; ‘I can touch one against the other. More- 
over, 1 can touch your body, and it is firm, like my 
own.”’ 

‘And yet all is spiritual,” was replied. ‘“ Your 
body and my body, and the bodies of all around us, 
are spiritual in their substance. Our senses like- 
wise are spiritual. What made us men on Earth? 
Our flesh and blood? Mere dead matter? Far from 
it. We were men, because we were spiritually 
organized, and, in the human form, made after the 
likeness and in the image of God. Does the laying 
aside of the natural body make us less men—less 
human? No! And can we be men without having 
bodily form and senses ?” 

As he spoke, there approached one whom I had 
known in the world, and who had departed thence 
a year before. She had many questions to ask 
about friends she had left behind, all of which I 
answered. As she left me, after a time, I turned to 
the one with whom I had spoken, and said to him— 

«« How is this? In the other life this person had 
a beautiful body ; but now she is deformed and re- 
pulsive.” 

“Tt is because her affections are evil, and not 
good,”’ replied my companion. “In this world, 
all are seen according to their quality. Good affec- 
tions give beautiful forms, and evil affections repul- 
sive forms.” 

My thoughts instantly turned towards one who, 
while living in the world, had asickly and deformed 
body, but who had a pure and loving spirit, and 
whose chief delight appeared to be to du good; 
and, as I thought of her, I saw her approaching. 
She drew near and joined the company. Oh! what 
achange! The bent body was straight and graceful, 
and the severe angles of her suffering countenance 
had given place to a surpassing beauty. My heart 
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was touched with admiring wonder as I looked upon 
her. 

Another whom I had known appeared. He was 
a man who, while living in the world, had been 
covetous, and who yet loved a good reputation, and, 
therefore, concealed his real character under as- 
sumed forms of benevolence and liberality. While 
in the natural body he was fair of person, but now 
there was a hideousness about his countenance that 
made me turn from him with a shudder; and I un- 
derstood the quality of his life from the form and 
expression of his person and face, as clearly as if 
“‘covetousness’’ had been written upon his fore- 
head. 

‘This man was of goodly appearance in the 
world,”’ said I, turning to my companion. 

“His seen body was fair to look upon,”’ was 
replied ; ‘‘ but his evil affections were daily and slow- 
ly destroying, in the unseen body, every trace of 
beauty. Come with me, and I will show you some 
of those who have become so changed from the 
human form, through evil lives, as to appear more 
like beasts than men.”’ 

My companion took me to a valley, before con- 
cealed from view by a dense forest, through which 
led a winding path. In this valley were companies 
of men and women, engaged in various pursuits that 
seemed to occupy their earnest attention. 

‘Look from this point,’’ said my companion, as 
we gained a little eminence, “ and you will see them 
in their true forms.” 

I looked for a moment, and then turned away, 
sick with the sight. 

“ What did you see ?”’ asked my companion. 

« Men and women, so changed as to appear more 
like evil and filthy beasts than forms of human in- 
telligence.”’ 

“As you see them, so are they. While in the 
natural body, many of them had beautiful forms, for 
which they were loved and admired. But in their 
life in the world, they marred the form and features 
of their spiritual bodies by evil and beastly affections. 
One had the cunning of the fox; another the cruelty 
of the wolf; and another the filthy sensuality of the 
swine. All this was hid from the natural sight—it 
was the unseen. But the veil of flesh is removed, and 
what was unseen has become the seen. They are 
now before you in the forms that correspond to their 
true affections.” 

“Oh! if men knew this!’’ I exclaimed. 

«“ Return and give utterance to the truth. Publish 
what your eyes have seen, and your ears heard.” 

‘‘ But they will not believe,” said I. 

“Tell it nevertheless.” 

At this moment I saw approaching one whom I 
had loved with an affection more intense than that 
of a brother, and whose loss [ had mourned with 
unavailing sorrow. She had observed me, and was 
hurrying forward. As she came near, I perceived 
that she was no longer beautiful as before. Every 
fair feature was distorted, and there was an expres- 
sion of evil in her countenance that shocked me like 





an electric current. Oh! she was hideous! I turned 
to flee; but she threw her arms around me, and ut 
tered words of endearment ; and her voice, instead 
of being flute-like in its tone, croaked like the voice 
of the raven. In sorrow I awoke. 

Long did I lie pondering this strange vision * 
“Dreams are, for the most part, fantastic,’’ said I; 
‘but they often come in similitudes of truth. There 
is truth veiled here; I feel it, I know it. An evil 
life must distort the features of our inner man, and 
change them from beauty to deformity. We kraow 
that the mind receives impressions, and retains them. 
Warp the mind in childhood, and it ever after retains 
the unpleasing form, which is ever manifesting 
itself by means of the outer body. If we could see, 
by a spititual vision, this mind or inner body itself, 
we would see the distortion as plainly as we per- 
ceive an unsightly crook in a favorite tree.”’ 

And if all this be so—and who will make bold to 
deny it?—each one of us is, day after day, either 
marring and deforming the unseen body, or rendering 
it more beautiful. Every evil and selfish affection, 
every unholy passion, every indulgence in wrong 
feelings or actions, deforms the spirit; while every 
good and generous emotion, and every act that 
springs from a purified and all-embracing love of our 
neighbor, is rendering it more and more beautiful, 
and, if continued to the end of life, the unseen body, 
when it rises into the light of the spiritual world, 
will appear lovely as the form of an angel. 

Reader, lay this up in your heart, and ponder 
well the words of the stranger. They are not idle 
sounds, like the tones of the passing wind. 
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MIND is man’s supremest power ! 
All that Learning makes his own 
Is, unto her priceless dower, 
But the steps to Wisdom’s throne. 


Wouldst thou, at the goal of Knowledge, 
Wisdom’s choicest treasures find— 
Seek them not in books at college, 
But within the human mind. 


Seek them not in ancient story, 
Nor in tales of what have been, 

Nor in Fame’s archives of glory: 
Nearer, deeper—search within! 


In each mind some gem abidcth ; 
Thought will bring its light to view: 

In each heart some virtue guideth ; 
Thought will seek and find tt too! 


Mind is man’s supremest power! 

All that Learning makes his own 
Is, unto her priceless dower, 

But the steps to Wisdom’s throne ' 














HARWOOD HALL. 


BY MARY 


‘REMEMBER, you are to be with us in June, 
Mary,” were the parting words of my friend, Rose 
Harwood, as the carriage rolled away from our 
decor. 

She had been paying us a visit, promised ever 
since our schooldays, during the gay season pre- 
ceding Lent; and, having danced and flirted, and 
enjoyed herself to her heart’s content, was now 
bound for her home on the Hudson, whither I pro- 
mised to follow her in the lovely month of roses and 
of flowers. I cannot tell how often, during the still 
and solemn weeks that succeeded our separation, 
and the gayer ones that followed them, the stately 
ancestral home my friend had so often described to 
me, rose in its romantic beauty before my mind’s 
eye. I was town-wearied and world-wearied, and 
longed impatiently for the moment when I could 
exchange the noise and excitement that surrounded 
me for the sweet seclusion of the country, and the 
companionship of a few congenial friends. 

These, it is to be confessed, were yet to be made, 
for, save Rose, I as yet knew personally none of the 
inmates of Harwood Hall; but all had been so faith- 
fully portrayed that, when at last I drove through 
the park entrance, and saw before me the spacious 
high-roofed mansion, with its far-extending wings 
and embowered porches, and was welcomed in the 
hall by Mr. and Mrs. Harwood and their children, I 
felt as if, in some previous state of my existence, I 
must have known and loved them well, and had 
lived and reveled amid scenes to which I was, in 
fact, a total stranger. 

When the excitement of my arrival was over, 
and when, renovated by rest, I was able to observe 
in its details what at first had struck me as one har- 
monious whole, I could not help wondering that 
neither the romantic beauty of nature without, nor 
the variety of the treasures of art within the man- 
sion, exerted half so much power either over my eye 
or my imagination as the countenance of its mistress. 
There was something in its matronly beauty that 
fascinated me completely ; and I would turn from 
the blooming face of Rose, and the graceful forms 
of the younger children, and their high-bred, intel- 
lectual father, to dwell upon that pale, classic face, 
upon its dark braided hair and hazel eye, with an 
interest and a curiosity I could not account for. 

The hospitalities of a thickly settled neighborhood 
were, of course, extended to me as a stranger. We 
had riding, dancing, and boating parties of young 
people, in which, though she did not join in them, 
Mrs. Harwood expressed a lively interest. Guests 
came and went, and she did the honors of her splen- 
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did establishment with a dignity and grace I have 
never seen exceeded. Still, though she would 
smile with the gay and laugh with the thoughtless, 
and seemed to live but to promote the happiness of 
those around her, there was always a sadness in 
her rich, expressive eye that no merriment could 
dissipate. There it was when wit flashed round 
the board, and when, from the treasures of her 
highly cultivated mind, she would draw forth the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn ;”’ but 
I looked in vain for some shadow of its source. 
She had health, wealth, station, accomplishments, 
lovely children, a husband she adored, and who, 
after twenty years of married life, still regarded her 
with the devotion of a lover. There seemed no 
present trial to sadden a lot so brilliant; and I at 
last came to the conclusion that the expression that 
so haunted me was either the index of some consti- 
tutional tendency to melancholy, or was the impress 
left by some early wound, long since healed by the 
kindly hand of Time. 

I had been some weeks at the Hall, and its in- 
mates had learned to look upon me as one of them- 
selves, and each day had increased the love and 
reverence I bore them, when, one evening, after | 
had sought my chamber to equip myself for an 
evening stroll, a voice at my elbow exclaimed, 
“Come quickly; he will be here in a moment!”’ 
and, turning round, I was startled to see beside me 
a total stranger. It was a pale, fragile-looking wo- 
man, dressed in white, with a long veil thrown over 
her light brown hair, which curled in rich ringlets 
round a face which, though faded, still was beauti- 
ful. An India shawl was on her arm, and, with 
one of her small, thin hands, she seized mine, and 
attempted to pull me forward. So spiritual, so 
ethereal was the form that stood beside me in the 
summer twilight, that the touch alone repressed the 
scream.of superstitious terror that was about escap- 
ing my lips. I recoiled from it, however, though it 
did convince me my companion was a creature of 
mortal mould, and gazed on her with astonishment 
as she continued— 

“He has kept me wgiting a long, long time, and 
I am quite ready—all but my pearls. Ah, how 
could I have forgotten them—his gift? Come, you 
must arrange them for me.’’ And again she grasped 
my hand and drew me to the door. ‘“ Husn!”’ she 
said, placing her other hand before my lips, as [ 
attempted to remonstrate ; ‘“‘ they will hear us down 
stairs; and what would he think of my appearing 
without the pearls ?”’ 

And, finding that I could not resist without a 
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struggle, and, moreover, that my fears abated and 
my curiosity increased as I discovered the woman- 
ly interests of my strange companion, I quietly fol- 
lowed her through the long passages to a distant 
wing of the house. 

She led me into a large and airy chamber, hand- 
somely furnished in a fashion much older than the 
rest of the house, and, quickly unlocking a ward- 
robe, she took from it a jewel-case and placed in 
my hand a costly necklace and bracelets, which she 
directed me to clasp upon her neck and arms. As 
I was about obeying, however, she pushed me vio- 
lently from her, and, bursting into a passion of 
tears, tore the veil from her head and her hair from 
its fastenings, and threw herself on her knees, while 
she wrung her hands in bitterness of spirit. 

I stood transfixed with a kind of awfu! admira- 
The lattice which guarded the lower parts 
of the three large windows told a true story of se- 
clusion and mental alienation, while the light that 
came from abeve fell with so picturesque and beau- 
tiful an effect on the rich wavy hair that enshrouded 
the graceful form of the weeping woman, that she 
looked like a prostrate Magdalene, in ail the agony 
of her penitence and the ecstasy of her adoration. 

Gradually, the latter feeling gained the ascend- 
ency. She had crossed her hands on her bosom, 
and her lips were moving as in silent prayer, when 
[ felt a touch on my shoulder, and Mrs. Harwood 
whispered in my ear, with startling sternness— 

“How came you here, Mary? In Heaven’s 
name, retire !” 

I replied by a word of explanation, and, returning 
to her the ornaments I still held, left the room. 

In about half an hour, Mrs. Harwood joined me 
in my chamber, where | was endeavoring to re- 
cover from the agitation my adventure had excited ; 
and, after a few soothing words, she expressed her 
sorrow that the carelessness of the attendant of her 
unfortunate sister had exposed me to a scene so 
painful ; adding that she had kept me in ignorance 
of her existence, fearing that the knowledge of her 
presence in the house might mar the pleasure of my 
Of course, I made some inquiry as to the 


tion. 


visit. 
causes and nature of her sister’s malady, to which 
she replied— 

“Tt is along story, and I will tell it to you; but 
not now. To-morrow we will walk together in the 
wood near the river.” 

And next day, while seated on a wooded emi- 
nence, with the noble Hudson rolling at our feet, 
Mrs. Harwood fulfilled her promise. 

 T need not tell you, Marg,” she said, “that my 
sister Isabel was beautiful. You have seen her, and 
may judge what she must have been when youth 


and happiness were hers. She was five years 


younger than myself; and, as our mother died 
when both of us were children, we were the sole 
objects of affection left to a fond and wealthy father. 
My mother’s place was for a while supplied to us 
by an aunt, a woman of superior mind and charac- 
ter who loved us tenderly ; but she married just as 


I had entered my seventeenth year, and I was left 
to act as head of my father’s large establishment in 
Carolina, and as mother to my little sister. Thanks, 
however, to the judicious training of my aunt, joined 
to a natural strength of character, which rose to 
meet the occasion, I was probably less unfit for my 
position than most girls of my age. We lived in 
the country, in a thickly settled neighborhood, sur- 
rounded by our numerous dependents, but distant 
from any schools. 

“ This was, however, a privation we had scareely 
felt while my aunt was with us, who had been our 
faithful instructress. Before leaving us, she had 
urged my father either to send us both to school, or 
procure a governess for us; but he would listen to. 
neither plan. He had a horror of governesses, and 
was too selfishly fond of us to think of sending us 
away from him. So he decided upon superintend- 
ing my French and music himself, in both of which 
he was a proficient, while I was to instruct Isabel. 

“T entered upon my new duties with my usual 
energy, formed an admirable plan for the disposition 
of my time and for Isabel’s course of study, neither 
of which I was able to carry out in any one par- 
ticular. Scarcely would we be seated at our books 
or our music, when some interruption would occur, 
and thus the lesson would be deferred, and often 
entirely forgotten. 

‘To add to my difficulties, Isabel had always 
hated study. My aunt had with great difficulty 
forced her te apply herself; but I, so young, so in- 
experienced, so long the playfellow of my little 
sister, yielding to her childish whims, and ever, from 
the intense love I bore her, submitting my will to 
hers, found it impossible now to exert any authority 
over her. Indeed, my father soon forbade my at- 
tempting to do so. She was his idol, and he would 
not have her contradicted ; so she soon Jearned just 
as little as she pleased, and grew towards woman- 
hood beautiful, affectionate, enthusiastic, and sensi- 
tive, but without the strength to govern, or know- 
ledge to direct, these qualities, so dangerous to 
woman’s peace. Fortunately, however, Isabel was 
devotedly attached to me, and there was an exqui- 
site fragility and delicacy in her rare beauty that 
gave to her very defects a charm, &nd made me 
love her more intensely than I might have done had 
her character more resembled my own. Be this as 
it may, few as were the years between us, I ever 
regarded her as a child needing my protective care; 
and this maternal feeling, with the devotion I had 
always felt towards my father, seemed to leave no 
room in my heart for a more romantic sentiment. 

«“ We saw a great deal of company, and, as I was 
thought handsome, and, what is tore to the pur- 
pose, had the prospect of fortune, I was not without 
admirers. They called me vain and cold, and hard 
to please ; perhaps I was so; but I had as yet seen 
no one that pleased me well enough to make me 
wish to forsake my beautiful home and my father 
and sister, though both of them united in urging my 
acceptance of one of my suitors, whose wealth and 
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accomplishments seemed to render his alliance 
every way desirable. Isabel, in particular, betrayed 
a warmth of interest on this subject that distressed 
me. Young as she was, I detected in her fears for 
his unhappiness the germs of a feeling that might 
one day be fatal to her own peace. 

«« ¢ How can you help loving William Winslow ?’ 
she would say ; ‘and he so handsome, so generous, 
with those iarge expressive eyes, that speak such 
volumes when they look at you, Grace! Ah, you 
are cold-hearted, unfeeling! If I had such a lover’ 
—and she stopped, her cheeks flushed and her bo- 
som heaving with emotion. 

« <Tf you had such a lover, what then ?’ [ asked. 

««<] feel that 1 could die for him!’ she said, with 
earnestness. ‘But you, Grace—you, whom he 
loves so dearly, will do nothing for him. Ah, mar- 
ry him, dear Grace! He will be so wretched if you 
don’t; and [ cannot bear to see him so unhappy.’ 

‘¢< No, dear Isabel, I cannot marry him even to 
please you,’ [ answered ; ‘for, though I do justice 
to his pleasing qualities, I have not the right feeling 
for him. But you must not take such desperate 
fancies to my beaux, or you will make them vain.’ 

‘‘ Isabel said no more at that time; but, as Mr. 
Winslow, notwithstanding his repulse, continued 
his visits, the subject was more than once argued 
between us, with a pertinacity on her part that an- 
noyed me. At length, finding me unlikely to change 
my mind, Mr. Winslow went abroad. 

“ During his absence, I met Mr. Harwood, then 
on a visit in the neighborhood. You will smile, 
Mary, when I tell you that, staid and prudent as I 
was, I fell in love with my husband at first sight. 
Yet so it was. At our first interview, each seemed 
to recognize in the other the object for which our 
souls had unconsciously been seeking; and the dura- 
bility of the attachment thus suddenly formed has 
been tested by trial and strengthened by time. But 
my husband, though the son of a man of fortune, 
was then poor. His father was selfish and extrava- 
gant; and, having given his son an expensive edu- 
cation, and allowed him to travel in Europe, ex- 
pected him now to maintain himself. When we 
met, Charles had just entered into a mercantile 
connection with a house in South America, where 
he was to remain several years, during which time 
he hoped to make a sufficient fortune to authorize 
our marriage. Our engagement was therefore, at 
my father’s request, to be kept a secret until his 
return. ‘We might change our minds,’ he said, 
‘ during these years of separation, or accidents might 
happen.’ And, though we both disliked the con- 
cealment, we were obliged to submit our will to 
his. Our parting was my first serious trial; but I 
was strong and courageous, and did not suffer it to 
overwhelm me. I turned with more devotion than 
ever to my studies and my duties, trusting implicit- 
ly in my lover’s truth, and in the power of God’s 
kind Providence to reunite us. 

“ About eighteen months afterwards, Mr. Wins- 
bow returned from abroad, much improved by his 
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travels. We met as old friends: he made no allu 
sion to former feelings, which appeared entirely 
snbdued, and soon resumed his intimacy with our 
family. 

“Tsabel was at this time seventeen, a soft, senti- 
mental-looking blonde, with eyes of tenderest blue, 
skin of dazzling fairness, and luxuriant hair of wavy 
gold; her every motion grace, her tones music to 
the ear. But she was, like too many of our South- 
ern women, indolent to a fault. Her greatest plea- 
sure was to lounge, elegantly dressed, on a cushioned 
sofa, where she would either sing to her guitar, or 
read some love-sick tale, or doze away the unva- 
lued hours. So indifferent was she to society that 
I rarely could induce her to accompany me in my 
visits, or assist me to entertain our numerous guests. 
Still, she was so exquisitely lovely that she charmed 
all who beheld her, and had already had more than 
one lover whose devotion she regarded with *u- 
preme indifference. 

« But, from the day of Winslow’s_ retarn, I ob- 
served a change in Isabel. She had seldom spoken 
of him during his absence, and then without unu- 
sual interest; but his presence operated like a 
It was like Pygmalion breathing 
life into a stone. She became gay, animated, inte- 
rested in conversation. When he left us, she would 
sink into her day-dream, until his return again dis- 
sipated the charm that benumbed her faculties. 

«You may imagine the anxiety with which I 
saw this, and the agony of interest with which | 
watched Mr. Winslow fur some indication of recip- 
rocal regard; but I could see nothing. He had 
observed, on first seeing her, that Isabel had grown 
up very beautiful ; but he never seemed to ivel the 
influence of her beauty, or to regard her as anything 
more than a pretty, spoiled child, with whom he 
could jest and laugh as before. Fora while 1 hoped 
her fascinations might rouse him from his apathy; 
but, as time went on, and no such effect was pro- 
duced, I remonstrated seriously with Isabel upor. 
the folly and danger of encouraging so marked a 
preference for one who did not return it as it 
deserved. 

«“<¢T cannot help it, Grace,’ she answered. ‘I 
must love him, even though he hates me. It is my 
destiny, and it is in vain to resist. By your cruelty, 
you have chilled his heart to ice, and he thinks he 
ean never love again. But he can—he shall! I 
will win his love, or die!’ 

« ¢But, Isabel, this is so undignified, so unwo- 
manly,’ I answered. 

“¢ Undignified it may be, and [ care not for it; 
but unwomanly it is not, as your own heart tells 
you, Grace.’ 

«“ «But you betray your feelings, child, in every 
look and tone.’ 

« ¢T tell you he does not see it. He is blind, deaf. 
Would to Heaven he were not! If he knew the 
thousandth part of the love [ bear him, he could 
not be so insensible as he is. But I am content to 
wait and abice my time. His cold heart must one 


charm upon her. 
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day awake under the influence of such a love as 
mine.’ 

“ As I gazed on the face of the beautiful enthu- 
siast as she spoke, usually so calm, so cold, and 
saw the depth and strength of the feeling painted 
there, I almost believed her; but it was long before 
I saw anything to encourage this hope. 

“ At length, after many weary, anxious months 
had passed, and I was one day walking alone in 
our grounds, trying to devise some plan by which I 
might remove my sister from an influence so fatal 
to her peace, I was suddenly joined by Mr. Wins- 
low, who, drawing my arm through his, said, seri- 
ously— 

««< Don’t be frightened, Grace ; I am not going to 
renew long-forbidden subjects; but I want to ask 
you an important question, which I beg you will 
answer honestly. Is it true that [sabel loves me ?’ 

««¢ What makes you ask so strange a question?’ 
I answered, in confusion. 

“*A friend suggested it to me some time ago. 
I laughed at it then; but since I have been led to 
suspect it is so. AmIright? And, if so, have I 
your consent to marry her? Say but one word— 
yes or no.’ 

«“ ¢ Yes,’ I stammered, locking on the ground. 

‘«« He thanked me earnestly, pressed my hand, and 
left me. I returned home as agitated as if I had 
made the confession for myself, and full of anxiety 
as to the result. But all my anxiety vanished an 
hour afterward, when I entered the drawing-room. 
There sat Isabel on her favorite sofa, but not, as 
usual, resting on its cushions. Her fair head leant 
upon Winslow’s shoulder; one of his arms support- 
ed her, the other hand was in both of hers. 

«“¢ He knows it all now, Grace !’ she exclaimed, 
as soon as she sew me; ‘and he is so happy and 
so thankful! And I—oh Heaven!’ and she burst 
into tears. 

«1 knelt beside her, and pressed my cheek to 
hers, as I whispered my sympathy in her joy. 

«He has looked at me as he used to look at you, 
Grace!’ she said. 

‘«T chanced to raise my eyes to his as she spoke, 
and their expression made me recoil; it was one 
of perfect anguish, and I arose from my knees in 
haste. When I looked again, it had passed away. 

«« My father, who had always wished to have 
Winslow for a son-in-law, gave his joyful consent 
to a union that would settle his favorite child so 
near him, Mr. Winslow’s plantation being but a few 
miles from his own, and preparations for the mar- 
riage were immediately commenced. Costly fur- 
niture was ordered by my father to replace the 
time-worn chairs and tables which had served seve- 
ral generations of the Winslows ; and, as he had a 
passion for improvement, he induced Mr. Winslow 
to consent to his being at the expense of some altera- 
tions in his old mansion, which would make it more 
convenient. While these were in progress, my fa- 


ther and I often drove over to see how they were 
going on, leaving Isabel either absorbed by her lover 
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or her wedding-dresses; and, at my suggestion, 
Mr. Winslow made some change in the -arrange- 
ment of his grounds, which added greatly to their 
beauty. , 

‘“‘A happier creature than Isabel at this time I 
never saw. She seemed to float in an atmosphere 
of love and joy, and never saw, what I remarked 
with some anxiety, the gradual depression of her 
lover’s spirits as the time approached that was 
fixed for the marriage. My attention, however, 
was soon absorbed in another direction. 

‘« My father was taken seriously ill with a rheu- 
matie fever. The danger was soon over; but it 
left him crippled and confined to a sofa in his cham- 
ber. Mr. Winslow, during his illness, gave us 
much valuable assistance, both in nursing and 
amusing the invalid, and by his advice in some im- 
portant matters of business which then feil upon 
me. Isabel, as usual, did nothing while I was op- 
pressed with a heavy weight of care, which, uncon- 
sciously on my part, her lover divided with me. 
We were soon to be so nearly connected that, un- 
der the circumstances, he seemed my natural ad- 
viser; and, by his many amiable qualities, he had 
already won my sisterly regard. 

‘“« My father would not hear of any postponement 
of the wedding on his account ; the only change he 
would consent to was that the subsequent festivi- 
ties should take place at the house of the bride- 
groom. They were to have spent the honeymoon 
with us. It was now arranged that they should 
leave us the day after the wedding, and receive 
their friends at home. Everything there was, of 
course, to be in perfect order beforehand ; and Isa- 
bel insisted that I should go over and see that her 
new furniture was arranged as she wished it. 

“It so happened that, owing to some delay, a 
large portion of it did not arrive until the day before 
that fixed for the wedding; and, as our carriage 
was to go over next morning to bring my aunt and 
family from a steamboat-landing some miles dis- 
tant, I was to be sent in it first to Mr. Winslow’s, 
and afterwards it was to come and bring me back. 
I had objected to the plan, as I knew Mr. Winslow 
and his housekeeper could attend to these things as 
well as myself; but Isabel was imperative, and my 
father, seeing her anxiety, had insisted on my going. 

‘Tt was a lovely morning in the early spring, and 
my spirits, which were unaccountably depressed 
when I set out, revived greatly during my drive ; 
but, when Mr. Winslow came to the door to receive 
me on my arrival, they experienced a sudden re- 
vulsion. 


«“¢ You are surely ill!’ I exclaimed. ‘What has 
happened ?’ 

«“ «T am not ill,’ he answered; ‘and nothing has 
happened.’ 


««¢Nay, you are deceiving me,’ I said. ‘ You 
have heard some bad news, I am certain.’ 

«“ He assured me he had not, and I proceeded to 
my business. Having very able assistance, it was 


soon dispatched ; and, while waiting for the car- 
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riage, I went to look at the improvements in the > hand is promised, and my heart is given to one that 


grounds, which had just been completed. I was 
running hastily 7. a pretty grove of pines, 
when I met Mr. Winslow, who joined me, and we 
walked almost in silence a little way. At last, he 
turned suddenly te me, and said— 

‘¢¢T want to ask your opinion, Grace—your cool, 
deliberate judgment of the character of a man who 
marries one woman while his whole heart is de- 
voted to another.’ 

«¢He is a villain!’ I answered, indignantly. 
‘No words can express my contempt for such a 
character.’ 

“His pale cheek blanched yet more under my 
flashing eye, and, after an effort, he said, calmly— 

*«¢ And would you not despise him more for per- 
sisting in his falsehood than for avowing the truth 
boldly, even at the altar?’ 

“A horrible gulf seemed to open before me. I 
staggered against the trunk of a tree as I exclaimed— 

**« Man, beware how you kill me by your words ; 
but, in God’s name, tell me what you mean !’ 

‘* He folded his arms, and gazed fixedly in my face 
as he replied, ‘I mean that I love you, and not your 
sister. I ask you, therefore, shall I marry her, or 
shall I not?’ 

“A sharp ringing sound was in my ears, and all 
grew black before me. When I came to myself, I 
had sunk at the foot of the tree, and was moaning 
dismally ; but he still stood before me with his cold 
dark face and folded arms, as fixed and immovable 
as the trees that grew around him. 

‘*¢ You are not dead,’ he said. ‘ Misery does not 
kill, or I should have perished long ago in this fierce 
struggle—it shall end now. You must listen to me, 
Grace, and judge my cause, for in your hands I place 
my destiny !’ 

“I could only moan, and wring my hands in im- 
potent despair. 

««¢Command yourself !’ he said ; ‘clear headed and 
strong hearted as you are, you need it allnow. Look 
at me—I am calm—calm as when I wooed your sis- 
ter for my bride. I thought I loved her then; I 
thought that [ had conquered the fatal passion that 
for years had marred my peace. I saw that her 
whole heart was mine, and believed that with her 
love, beautiful, gentle, and devoted as she was, the 
past might be forgotten, and the future calm and 
tranquil. But I was deceived. Day after day I was 
thrown more intimately with you, and saw in you 
the self-devoted woman, ever living for the good of 
others—in her, a petted child, always gentle and 
always loving, until her very caresses palled upon 
my senses. I felt that my nature needed more than 
this. I felt, too, that I was nobler than you had 
ever thought me, and when your manner gradually 
changed from reserve to sisterly affection, and when 
you leaned upon me in your hour of trial and of sor- 
row, the foul fiend whispered that, as you still were 
free in heart and hand, if I had waited longer I might 
have now both for my own.’ 

««« The fiend whispered falsehood !’ I cried. ‘My 
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is far away.’ And the thought of my absent lover 
brought me the relief of tears. 

**¢ You love another !’ he exclaimed fiercely, ‘ ana 
you have concealed it from me—false, cruel, treach- 
erous !’ 

‘ ¢ And do you dare speak of falsehood, Mr. Wins- 
low?’ I replied. ‘You, who in a few hours are to 
be married to my sister, and yet pollute my ears 
with an avowal of your love! It can be but a mo- 
mentary frenzy; resist it manfully! My sister’s 
life is bound up in you, and, with the holy tie that 
unites you, this frightful delusion will pass away.’ 

“¢Tt isno delusion, Grace—it is a dread reality, 
against which I have struggled in vain. My mind 
has almost given way under it, and I cannot com- 
plete my misery and Isabel’s by this ill-omened mar- 
riage !’ 

«¢ And she? Oh God! she will die if you desert 
her! You cannot—you shall not. Ah! she is only 
too good, too pure, too true for such as you !’ 

“¢And feeling this, and knowing what you do, 
you still would have me marry her? I thought that 
you would snatch her from so horrible a destiny. 
Reflect a moment, Grace, and then decide. If you 
require it of me, I will marry Isabel ; but remember 
that your image will be ever between us, and in her 
arms I shall dream of you. If not, I will again be- 
come a wanderer, and relieve you of my hated 
presence. Think! I say—my fate is in your hands.’ 

‘«« But I was incapable of thought ; one image, that 
of Isabel deserted, betrayed, abandoned, and I the 
unhappy cause, alone was before me. I saw her 
dying—dead—my father’s agony—my own desola- 
tion; and even the hateful, black alternative of de- 
ceit and falsehood brightened in the contrast. I 
wrung my hands in the bitterness of my despair, as 
at last I said— 

«“¢Be merciful, Mr. Winslow! Take from me 
this frightful responsibility ; it is for you to act, for 
you to decide. This fatal secret 1s known but to 
myself, and I shall soon be far away. You will 
learn to love my sister; she will die if you desert 
her; save her—save yourself—save us all from so 
dreadful a calamity !’ 

‘“¢You have disappointed me, Grace,’ he said 
gloomily ; ‘I see you have not counted upon all the 
consequences of your decision; you forget that I 
told you I was on the verge of madness.’ 

««¢Do not speak so, Mr. Winslow! We are all 
mad when we are so frightfully agitated. Rest, anda 
high resolve, will calm you. I am almost mad my- 
self,’ I said, convulsively; ‘but I will pray God to 
preserve my senses and your own!’ 

‘‘And thus we parted. I rushed towards the 
house just as the carriage reached the door, and in 
a tumult of mind I cannot describe was received by 
my aunt’s family when I alighted at my own. I ac- 
counted for my disordered looks by a severe head- 
ache, and my aunt, finding my pulse feverish, pre- 
scribed solitude and a dark room for the rest of the 
day ; Isabel, radiant with a happiness that almost 
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broke my heart, bidding me mind and get well in 
tume to dress her for the evening. 

‘*To this hour I cannot recall those silent hours 
without a shudder; but, exerting all my power of 
self-command, and with many prayers for Divine 
assistance in the ordeal I was to pass through, I at 
last arose, made my toilet, and then hastened to 
Isabel to assist in hers. 

‘‘She was nearly dressed when I joined her, and 
[ thought I had never seen her look so exquisitely 
beautiful. The solemnity of the approaching moment 
had touched her features with an expression they 
often wanted, and the lace and satin dress showed 
her lovely figure to the best advantage. It only re- 
mained for me to arrange the bridal wreath, the veil, 
and pearls; and with these I soon adorned her as a 
victim for the sacrifice. 

*« All was ready ; the company had assembled, but 
the bridegroom had not yet appeared. I was so 
agitated that I could not remain down stairs, but 
stayed with Isabel while my aunt did the honors for 
me. Message after message had been dispatched 
to know if Winslow had arrived. At last my father 
sent for me, and my limbs trembled so that I could 
searcely reach him. But even I had not anticipated 
the horror that had befallen—Winslow was dead— 
perished by his own hand! 

“The shock nearly deprived me of consciousness ; 
but [ was called to myself by a piercing shriek. 
Isabel had followed me, and, without any prepara- 
tion, had learned the dreadful truth. In a frenzy 
she was rushing from the house, when forcibly de- 
tained and carried to the drawing-room, where [ 
found her struggling with those who held her, send- 
ing forth shriek after shriek which seemed as if they 
would rend the skies. It was a frightful contrast— 
the brilliant festive room, the bridal dress, and the 
wild despair. 

“We carried her up stairs, and laid her on her 
bed, from which she arose a hopeless maniac. All 
that care and medical skill could suggest was tried 


in vain. My father’s health, already shattered, sank 
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beneath this blow, and I was left alone with my 
unhappy sister until Mr. Harwood’s return. We 
were then married, and, cae father’s death, 
which happened a few years aff€r, removed to this 
place. I brought with me all my sister’s favorite 
furniture, and she still thinks herself in her southern 
home. From the time the violence of her delirium 
subsided to the present, her life has been ‘ one con- 
stant now.’ Each evening, the scene you last night 
witnessed is acted over again, and then she suffers. 
Each day she is again a girl, happy in her childish 
employments, and expecting her coming lover. She 
has no idea of the lapse of time, and thinks me still 
a maiden, and my husband and my children guests. 

‘“« Her existence is scarcely known to any around 
us, for she rarely leaves her chamber, and she sees 
no one but our worthy rector, from whom she re- 
ceives the consolations of religion, and to whose in- 
structions she listens with the docility of a child. 
Her prayers are her solace under her ever-recurring 
trial, and I look with confident hope to the hour 
when the madness cloud shall pass away from her 
purified spirit, and she shall awake to consciousness 
in a brighter, better world than this, in which she 
has been called to suffer so deeply !” 

As Mrs. Harwood concluded, she rose from her 
seat, and placing her arm in mine, we slowly re- 
turned to the house. The elevated and holy calm 
which had succeeded to the agitation produced by 
her recital told truly whence the strength came that 
enabled her to endure so nobly her appointed trial, 
and whence the charm that lent to her sad and lovely 
face a higher beauty than that of earth. 

I was too much moved to speak my feelings ; but, 
as I gazed upon Harwood Hall, with all its proud pro- 
portions bathed in a flood of glorious sunshine, and 
knew how deep the shadow that darkened the des- 
tiny of its envied mistress, it seemed as though I 
were surrounded by a glittering veil, portraying the 
shows of things, which had been for a moment torn 
aside to give me a glimpse of their dread reality. 
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FaItHFuLness in that which we deem to be right 
is always commendable, whether found in a Jew or 
Gentile, a Greek or Barbarian; and, although [ am 
no Jew myself, nor a professed admirer of the race 
(although’séme of them number among our very 
best and most worthy citizens), yet I must confess 
that they exefnplify a degree of constancy, in main- 
taining and propagating their peculiar faith, that may 
well put mafy of our modern Christians to shame. 
if Christians were but half so faithful as the little 
remnant of [srael, in pressing home the truths of 
ihe Christian religion, how soon might we expect 
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to see a mighty change in the professedly Christian 
world! But to our tale :-— 

Upon the beautiful banks of the Rhine, not many 
hundred miles from its mouth, stands a neat little 
Germanic town called ——; but which, for ease of 
pronunciation, we shall name Baden. 

Here, about half a century ago, lived quite a 
number of Jewish families, who had erected for 
themselves a comfortable little synagogue, in which 
they might statedly worship the God of their fathers 
Although comparatively poor, yet they had not for- 
gotten nor neglected to adorn their place of worship 
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with the various insignia which constitute the pe- 
culiarity of the Mosaic worship. There stood the 
altar, in almost the centre of the room, with its little 
gilded horns peering above the white drapery in 
which it was encased; and there, too, was seen the 
Sanctum Sanctorum in all its consecrated beauty, 
in which was deposited a copy of the law, as at first 
it was delivered te their great deliverer, amid the 
thunderings of Sinai! 

To this loved and consecrated spot the faithful 
Israelites repaired each seventh day to offer up their 
prayers and thanksgivings, while their more self- 
righteous neighbors bartered for gain, or laughed 
at and despised their more self-devoted Jewish com- 
petitors. But things were not always to remain 
thus, as we shall learn from the sequel of our story. 
Soon after the successful termination of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, two brothers of one of the Jewish 
families concluded to try their fortunes in the West- 
ern World, and, although strongly dissuaded from 
it by their friends and relatives, yet, after some little 
preparation, they set sail, and in due time arrived 
at the emporium of the new republic. Long years 
of expectation, deep suspense, and sorrowing passed 
away, and yet nothing was heard from the departed 
brothers! Their true-hearted mother had already 
mourned them as dead. She had imagined to her- 
self the howling winds, the bounding billows, the 
lightning’s flash, the bellowing thunder, the sinking 
ship, and the last piercing, agonizing cry for help as 
her sons had sunk within the briny deep! And, as 
her friends gathered around to console her, the only 
words she would utter were, “Oh! my sons! my 
lost, my only sons !” 

At last a letter came from her long-lost boys, and, 
had they arisen from the dead before her eyes, she 
could not have been more surprised and rejoiced. 
It was handed first to her, and so delighted was 
she when she saw the handwriting, and knew it to 
be her sons’, that she dropped the babe in her arms, 
and, rushing with almost frantic delight to her hus- 
band’s place of business, threw herself upon his 
bosom, and could only utter, “A letter! a letter! 
my boys! my boys!” The father, too, was com- 
pletely overcome with such unexpected news, and 
it was some time before he could gain enough self- 
possession to break the seal of the letter. 

They knew not how much of happiness or sorrow 
the letter might contain, yet it was enough for them 
to know that their sons were still alive. In this 
fact alone was absorbed every other, either past, 
present, or future! 

The wife having seated herself beside him on a 
little stool, he proceeded to break the seal and read. 
The letter was written in German; but, as most 
of our readers we presume are English, we shall 
translate it for their benefit. It ran thus :— 


OUR DEAR AND MUCH BELOVED PARENTS :— 

You may have wondered at our long neglect in 
writing to you, but when we tell you that it was 
because we wished to give you a true description 
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of the country when we wrote, we think you will 
not blame us. When we first arrived, the country 
was scarcely in a settled condition, and hence we 
could judge but little of it. When we arrived in 
New York city, we took the little money we had 
left, of that which you had so kindly given us, and 
bought ourselves each a little package of goods, with 
which we started through the country in the hope 
of selling and making profit—agreeing to meet again 
at a stipulated time in the city from which we start- 
ed. Our success was far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, for, after an absence of only one month, 
Wwe met again in the city, each of us having about 
fifty dollars more than when we left. We again 
bought goods, again traveled, and again returned 
with an increased amount of profit. Thus we have 
continued to do ever since, and we now each have 
over two thousand dollars which we can justly and 
truly call our own. 

The best news is yet tocome. This land is truly 
a land of liberty and egual rights! Here the natural- 
ized Jew can vote, hold office, pay an equal amount 
of tax, and, in all that relates to government, have 
an equal say with all other men. This to us is the 
best of all things else, for it makes us feel Jike men, 
act like men, and we are treated like men instead 
of like dogs, as is too often the case in the Old 
World. 

Now, dear parents, we wish you to come over to 
this happy land. We have already paid your pas- 
sage in the same vessel which brings you this 
letter; and, as it will remain in port about gone 
month, you must haste to prepare and take passage 
on board before its day of departure. Ifany of our 
Jewish friends would like to accompany you, tell 
them to come on, as there is plenty of room for all. 

Hoping to see you again ere long, we remain 
your true and dutiful sons, 

SoLtomon, 
Tsaac. 


There isa state of existence between life and 
death, when the spirit seems undetermined whether 
to remain in its earthly tabernacle, or fly away to 
the land of spirits. Such was the state of that mo- 
ther when the father ceased reading the letter from 
her sons, and several moments elapsed before she 
seemed to revive to a state of consciousness. True 
to a mother’s instinct, immediately upon recovering, 
she flew to her child, whom she remembered to 
have thrown down in her ecstasy of delight, and, 
seizing it up with the same madness of joy, she 
soothed its sorrows and lulled it to the sweetness of 
repose. The news from their sons was so cheering, 
and their invitation so cordial, that the parents at 
once resolved to go, and, if possible, to persuade 
some of their Jewish friends to accompany them 

The glad tidings that the disconsolate parents had 
received a letter from their sons soon spread among 
the Israelites of the town, so that soon they had 
many to call and congratulate them on the good 


news. Two other families agreed to accompany 
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the parents to their new home across the Atlantic; 
and in due time all was in readiness to leave for the 
port at which the vessel lay, in which they were to 
take passage. Many were the tears that were shed 
at this last, long parting, but soon it was all over, and 
they parted, never expecting to see each other again. 

At the end of two more years, other letters, from 
the parents and their fmends, were received at the 
little town of Baden, and so full of flattering reports 
were they that several other Jewish families re- 
solved to go, and, in due time, left for the Western 
World. Sutll other letters came, and other families 
were induced to embark for the land of “ freedom 
and equal rights,’’ so that in about fifteen years from 
the time the two brothers left, there remained only 
one single Jewish family in the whole town of 
Baden, and that consisted of only one aged Israelite 
and his widowed sister. 

Father Solomon, as he was familiarly called, had 
often been urged to accompany those that left; but 
he always answered them that at least one should 
remain to watch over the graves of their fathers, 
and keep alive the worship in their long-loved syna- 
gogue. Although this was the ostensible object of 
his remaining, as communicated to his friends, yet 
there was a deeper, a holier feeling that prompted 
him in these self-denials. His mind was of a pe- 
culiar cast. In early childhood he had deeply re- 
spected and venerated the faith of his fathers in 
Israel, and, as he grew up to manhood, his whole 
oul became absorbed in the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish faith. 

At the age of twenty-three he had married a Jew- 
ess as religiously devoted as himself, who, upon 
her decease at the age of forty, had enjoined upon 
him that he should ever retain the Jewish faith, and 
never neglect the seventh day worship in their little 
synagogue. His sister, who partook largely of her 
brother’s devotional feelings, having lust her hus- 
band soon after the death of her brother’s wife, 
concluded henceforth to ve with her brother, and, 
although frequently urged by her friends to leave 
with them for America, yet never for an instant 
would she consent to leave her loved and loving 
brother. 

Lonely and desolate seemed the little synagogue 
of Baden after all had left save Father Solomon and 
his sister, yet ever, as the seventh day rolled around, 
might have been seen Solomon and his sister at the 
synagogue, chanting over the Hebrew lesson appro- 
priated to each particular day and season. 

Even this could not always so remain, for after 
a while the faithful sister sickened and died, leaving 
the heart-stricken, disconsolate brother alone, all 
alone! We say alone, meaning religiously so, as 
the other inhabitants of Baden took no part or lot 
whatever in the Jewish worship, but rather de- 
spised them for their faith. This last, to poor Solo- 
mon, was the severest stroke of all! To lose his 


sister—his only sister, his only friend and comforter, 
his only co-worsbiper of the God of their fathers— 
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was almost more than frail humanity could bear; 
yet he did survive the stroke, and continued to 
worship alone—all alone—in the almost forsaken 
synagogue ! 

The Jewish New Year drew slowly on, ana Father 
Solomon prepared to celebrate it as was the custom 
of his people. He had for weeks looked forward 
to this time as one of peculiar interest—as one on 
which he should have some demonstration of the 
long-promised and looked-for Messiah. The morn- 
ing of the Jewish New Year came at last—bright 
and beautiful; and, although the beginning of au- 
tumn (September with us), when nature commences 
to put on her sternest mood, making the yellow leaf 
and dying vegetation to tremble with its blasts, yet 
on this particular morning the sun shone out most 
cheerfully; and,-as Father Solomon wended his 
way to the synagogue, his faith grew stronger in the 
demonstrations that should be made to him, because 
of the smiles with which nature seemed to bless the 
day. 

Having arrived at, unlocked, and entered the syna- 
gogue, Father Solomon at once commenced chant- 
ing the Hebrew lesson appropriated for the New 
Year’s celebration. At first his voice seemed hollow 
and broken; but, as he proceeded and became more 
and more interested in the exercises, his voice re- 
sumed more than its usual firmness and melody, so 
that it arose to the highest and descended to the 
lowest compass of sound without any seeming effort 
on the part of the worshiper. 

Having gone through with all the preliminary 
lessons, he turned his face toward the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, and, steadily gazing thereon, he com- 
menced one of the most soul-impressive chants that 
had ever been heard within that little temple. 

His whole soul seemed completely absorbed in 
his devotions; his eyes flashed with unwonted bril- 
liancy ; every muscle seemed in motion, as if in the 
last agonies of expectancy; his tongue, over which 
he seemed to have lost all control, rolled forth one 
continual stream of supplication, so that it uttered 
sounds of which he himself seemed entirely uncon- 
scious! Minute after minute rolled sluggishly along, 
and yet no demonstration was made. An hour 
crept by, and yet no peculiar manifestation appear- 
ed, although the faithful worshiper still continued 
his chanting, believing it yet would come. 

Now came a scene of most surpassing grandeur— 
the old man in the last ecstasies of faith! See him! 
his gray locks falling carelessly over his face and 
shoulders—his eye gazing intently on the damask 
curtains before him—his hands raised to Heaven in 
the most supplicating manner! Not a word does 
he speak—not a tear does he shed—not a muscle 
does he move! But see! a spirit seems hovering 
o’er him. Hark! a song, as if from angel lips— 
tis the spirit above him—’tis the angel that sings! 

* * * * * * 

The angel ceased—the song was finisned! The 

old man had heard it all, and as he cast, once 
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more, his longing eyes to heaven, his lips moved ; all the trying vicissitudes of life; faithful to his 


as if to say “‘Amen;”’ and then, slowly sinking 
upon the floor, his body returned to the dust as it 
was, and his spirit to the God who gave it! 
Faithful to the religion of his fathers, whether 
in prosperity or adversity; faithful to himself amid 


God, even in the last struggle of hope, of despair, 
and with death—his spirit went home to be with 
Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob in that far-off 
land “where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest!” 





COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—SECOND SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN ENGLAND. 





CHAPTER VII. 


[n Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,’’ we find 
that, in the reign of George I., “the habits of 
the times were shrunk into awkward coats and 
waistcoats for the men; and for the women, to 
tight-laced gowns, round hoops, and half a dozen 
squeezed plaits of linen, to which dangled behind 
two unmeaning pendants, called lappets, not half 
covering their straight-drawn hair.’’ To this de- 
scription we may add small caps, some of which 
scarcely covered the top of the head, while others, 
frilled and puffed in small plaits, lay upon the fore- 
head. 

The hoop now underwent many important 
changes; sometimes it projected at the sides only, 
or, like its ancestor, the farthingale, it spread itself 
all round in imposing majesty, covered with a short 
jupe, deprived of its flowing train. 

The high-heeled shoes remained. Tight sleeves 
with full ruffles; small-pointed waists inclosed in 





whalebone ; loose gowns called sacques ; and cloaks, 
with hoods named cardinals, were now la grande 
mode. 

The hoop, during the first few years of the reign 
of George II., appeared to have lost the favor of the 
fair votaries of fashion; its ascendency visibly de- 
clined, perhaps in consequence of a pamphlet which 
was published against it, entitled, “‘ The enormous 
abomination of the Hoop-petticoat as the fashion 
now is.” 

Caps and straw hats now flourished, and aprons 
were much worn even in full dress. Capuchins 
replaced the hoods of former reigns, and patches 
reappeared, though but for a very short time. A 
new covering for the head, too—which was neither 
a cap nor a bonnet—was also invented at this time : 
it was called a calash, and was made of silk, plaited 
closely over a wire frame. 

A work, published in 1753, speaks of caps the 
size of a china plate having dwindled down to the 
breadth of half a crown, and then vanished. We 
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also read: ‘“‘ They wear no cap, and only substitute 
in its room a variety of trumpery ribbons, tied up 
with no other propriety than the present fit shall 
happen to direct.’’ 

In one of the old Norfolk journals, we find the 
following : ‘* Several fine ladies, who used to wear 
French silks, French hoops four yards wide, téte de 
mouton heads, and white satin smock petticoats, are 
now turned Methodists, and followers of Mr. Whit- 
field, whose doctrine of the new birth has so pre- 
vailed over them, that they now wear plain stuff 
gowns, no hoops, common night-mobs, and old 
plain bags.” 

The author of a work appearing at about the 
same time remarks: “ Of all branches of the female 
dress, no one has undergone more alterations than 
that of the head. The long lappets, the horse-shoe 
cap, the Brussels head, and the prudish mob, pinned 
under the chin, have all of them had their day. The 
present mode has voted out all these superfluous 
excrescences, and in the room of a slip of cambric, 
or lace, has planted a whimsical sprig of spangles, 
or artificial flowers. We may remember when, for 
a while, the hair was tortured into ringlets behind ; 
at present it is braided intoa queue....... If 
the caps have passed through many metamorphoses, 
no less a change has been brought about in the other 
coverings contrived for the bead. The diminutive 
high-crowned hat, the bonnet, the hive, and the 
milkmaid’s chip hat, were rescued for a time from 
old women and servant-girls, to adorn the heads of 
the first fashion. Nor was the method of cocking 
hats less fluctuating, till they were at length settled 
to the present mode, by which it is ordained that 
every hat, whether of straw or silk, whether of the 
chambermaid or mistress, must have their flaps 
turned up both before and behind. If the end of a 
fine lady’s dress was not rather ornamental than 
useful, we should think it a little odd that hats, 
which seem naturally to be intended to screen their 
faces from the heat or severity of the weather, 
should be moulded into a shape that prevented their 
answering either of these purposes; but we must, 
indeed, allow it to be highly ornamental, as the pre- 
sent hats worn by the women are more bold and 
impudent than the broad-brimmed staring Keven- 
hullers worn a few years ago by the men. These 
hats are also decorated with two waving pendants 
of ribbon, hanging down from the brim on the left 
side.” 
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The two héad-dresses annexed were fashionable 
about this time. The hair was drawn over a 





cushion to a great height, and surmounted by a 
handkerchief of lace, or fine gauze. Sometimes 
two ringlets were allowed to fall upon the neck, or 
a long, narrow strip of lace, resembling a streamer, 
hung from the top to the shoulders. The cap was 
composed of ribbon and lace. 

Pomatum and powder were much used by the 
ladies mm their coiffures. But the mostextraordinary 
invention for the adornment of the head, of this or 
any other age, was that of the capriole. An old 
poet thus speaks of this fantastical coiffure :— 


“ Here, on a fair one’s head-dress, sparkling sticks, 
Swinging on silver springs, a coach and six ; 
There, on a sprig or slop’d pourpon, you see 
A chariot, sulky, chaise, or vis-d-vis.”’ 


In the same poem we read :— 


‘* Nelly ! where is the creature fled ? 
Put my post-chaise upon my head.”’ 


The prevailing fashion of powder was followed 
by women as well as men, so that with it and quan- 
tities of pomatum, the hair was stiffened out in 
large curls, or, being drawn back from the fore- 
head, fell down ex chtgnon. False hair was very 
generally worn, and every varicty of coiffure : 
French curls, that resembled eggs strung on a wire ; 
Italian curls, done back from the face, and often 
called scallop shells; and German curls, which 
were a mixture of Italian and French. Behind, the 
hair was curled all over, and was called: téte de 
mouton. 

The quantities of powder and pomatum used at 
this period to build up a lady’s head, rendered it 
impossible to dress the hair every day. Frequently 
the coiffure remained untouched and perfect for a 
week, a fortnight, or even more. One indulgent 
writer, indeed, observes : “I consent, also, to the 
present fashion of curling the hair, so that it may 
stand a month without combing; though I must 
confess that I think three weeks, or a fortnight, 
might be a sufficient time. But I bar every appli- 


cation to those foreign artists, who advertise that 
they have the secret of making up a lady’s head for 
a quarter of a year.” 

The gowns still continued short, and very low 
round the bosom and shoulders, and many writers 
affirm that a lady’s dress was so scanty that mo- 
Hoops maintained 


desty was almost banished. 
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their place; the waist was pinched in so as to be 
very long and slim, and laced up in front like a 
bodice; the sleeves were generally tight to the 
elbow, terminating with deep lace ruffles ; the robe 
was ornamented with a flounce, which helped to 
swell out its dimensions; and an open dress was 
worn over it, witha train, and deep trimming of 
lace, or douffans ; a little ornamented apron fre- 
quently finished the attire. 

Hoops now reappeared, and, as if to make up for 
their banishment, swelled out to an immense size 
both to the right and left. Indeed, they flourished 
greatly throughout the reign of George III., and 
were not finally banished till George IV. ascended 
the throne, when, with his usual good taste in every- 
thing relating to the toilette, that monarch declared 
them to be cumbersome and inelegant. The opinion 
of so good a judge sealed their death-warrant, and 
the hoop disappeared, never, we may hope, to re- 
turn, at least among the British fair; though ants- 
hoopists have had cause to tremble lately, lest it 
should resume its place in the wardrobe of modern 
fashionables ; for a certain crénoline, or horse-hair 
jupe, has recently astonished the world by its 
inarked resemblance to its ancestor of famous 
memory. 

Speaking of the French night-cap, a writer of 
the year 1762 remarks: “ Our fine women have, by 
covering their cheeks, by this fashion put their 
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faces into an eclipse. Each lady, when dressed in 
this mode, can only peep under the lace border 
Perhaps they are intended, like blinds to a horse’s 
harness, to teach ladies to look forward.’’ 

“The Ranelagh Mob is a piece of gauze mignon- 
ette, catgut, or Leicester web, which is clouted 
about the head, then crossed under the chin, and 
brought back to fasten behind, the two ends hang- 
ing down like a pair of pigeon’s tails. 

“The Mary Queen of Scots Cap is edged down 
the face with French beads; very becoming to 
some complexions ; but, as the cap is made of black 
gauze, and saves washing, it has too much house 
wifery in it to be immense taste. 

“‘The Fly Cap is fixed upon the forehead, form- 
ing the figure of an overgrown butterfly, resting 
upon its head, with outstretched wings. It is much 
worn at present ; not that it adds either to the color 
or outline of the face, but as their caps are edged 
with garnets, topazes, or brilliants, they are very 
sparkling. * * * * It is become a very 
interesting dispute among connoisseurs in general, 
whether the present turban roll, now worn round 
the Mecklenbourg caps, was taken from the Egyp- 
tian fillet, the Persian tiara, or the wreath round 


” 


the elder Fautina’s temples. 
The following are some of the head-dresses of 
the middle of the eighteenth century :— 
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O’ rR Iran’s hills the twilight hour 
In lengthened shadow falls, 
While forth from every leafy bower 
The bulbul to its rose-love calls: 
The hour to Iran’s maids most dear, 
When beaming stars shine out above, 
And every sound that meets the ear 
Seems echoed from the realms of love ; 
When, struck by beauty’s taper finger, 
The lute breathes forth its softest spell 
And watchful lovers, joyous, linger 
To catch the sounds they know so well. 


Where meet the ocean and the land, 
Dark Hassan’s frowning turrets stand ; 
Within those walls, so dark and bare, 
Fair Zillah sighs—a captive there. 

Long has she wept, yet weeps not now— 
For Hope upon that polished brow 

Its seal of joyous thought has pressed, 
And calmed the tumults of her breast. 
Hope, the best gift by Allah given, 

The brightest ray that steals from Heaven, 
Whose lustre sheds a holy light 

Upon the deepest, darkest night, 

Gleams softly radiant on the captive’s chain, 
The storm-tossed wreck, the bed of pain. 
That day an arrow, careful sent 

Above the lofty battlement, 

Had pierced, by watchful guards unseen, 
Her darkened window’s silken screen. 
Now Zillah’s tears no longer roll, 

As, bending o’er Love’s welcome scroll, 
She reads, ‘‘ Thy Ali comes this night 

If from thy lattice beams a light ; 

Its answering signal shalt thou see 
Where Elmar rises from the sea.’ 

As when on Him’lah’s mountain steep 
The snows, that once lay chill and deep, 
Beneath the sun’s returning ray 

In rapid torrents melt away, 

A thousand flowers joyful gleam 
Beneath the day-god’s fervent beam— 
So Zillah’s heart, late cold and chill, 
Relieved from fears of coming ill, 

Lends to the light of her dark eyes 

A charm that Hassan well might prize: 
Her fingers strike the enraptured lute, 
That lay but now so sadly mute; 

And, while her voice in melody 

Floats softly sweet across the sea, 

She gazes with a joyous smile 

Where rises Elmar’s rocky isle. 


Ah! dear to this heart is that land of the west 
Where loving hearts meet and forever are blest, 
Where the maid and her lover in confidence roam, 
And the fears and the struggles of life are unknown. 


In some cool shaded valley, Love’s chosen retreat, 
Where the summer winds breathe, and the ‘ bright 
waters meet,’ 
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With Ali, my chosen, how swift would life fly— 
No thorns in its pathway, no clouds in its sky 


From far above the rushing tide, 

Through swinging lattice, opened wide, 
A single ray of rosy light 

Sweeps far across the dusky night— 
From Zillah’s chamber, beaming far, 
Shines o’er Love’s path, that guiding star 
Joy! joy! far on the midnight sky 

The answering signal blazes high ! 

He comes at last—soon shall | be 

Where yonder light gleams o’er the sea !”’ 
With throbbing heart and heaving breast, 
And many a sigh in vain repressed— 
Now flushed with hope, now pale with fear- 
With straining eye and listening ear, 
Bending above that dizzy height, 

Fair Zillah gazes on the night. 

And not in vain that anxious gaze— 

Far glimmering through the stormy haze 
A bounding bark, with snowy sail, 
Sweeps fiercely inward with the gale 

A moment more, and ’neath the wull 

She hears her lover’s whispered call. 
Then from the lattice, swinging free, 
The silken ladder seeks the sea. 

As when, upon the dying bed, 

The light from Allah’s throne that ’s shed 
Beams with its soft and peaceful ray, 

To guide the spirit on its way— 

So gleamed above that fearful height, 
From Zillah’s hand, the guiding light. 
Ah! what indeed the peril dire, 

By land or sea, by flood or fire, 

That love cannot and will not dare 

To meet the heart that bids it there ! 
What mean that shout, that blazing light, 
Now breaking fiercely on the night? 

’Tis he! ’tis Hassan! Ali, fly, 

And leave me here alone to die!’’ 

With quicker step, and upward bound, 
Brave Ali leaps the topmost round ; 

O’er Zillah’s form his arm is cast— 

His sabre gleams within his grasp: 

No time for words—with rushing feet 

He gains the massive window seat: 

One glance to Zillah’s pallid cheek, 

Then madly dares the downward leap. 
Swift rushing from that dizzy height, 

So far, so arrowy was their flight, 

That naught met Hassan’s watching eye 
Save the white foam that, dashing high. 
Marked but too well the treach’rous wave 
He vainly hopes has proved their grave. 


In after years the stranger guest 
Oft found in Ali’s cottage rest ; 
Heard of the lovers’ fearful leap, 
And wondrous rescue from the deep; 
Nor deemed the peril needless run, 
So fair a bride had Ali won. 
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OF A PHYSICIAN 


BY KATE CARROLL 


In the year 18—, afier a sojourn of some years m 
Europe, where I had long been studying with a 
view of perfecting myself in my profession, I re- 
turned to my native city, New York. It was the 
Sabbath, and I determined that afternoon to attend 
the Church of St. ——, to which I learned my ear- 
liest friend, Walter Wood, had been lately called. 
Of his talents I had heard the most extravagant 
praises, and I was anxious to hear him. As I en- 
tered, a beautiful hymn was given out, and touch- 
ingly read in the well-remembered tones of the 
sensitive Walter. Young as he appeared, it was 
perceptible that a cloud of sorrow had already 
passed over the sunshine of his life, and left the 
rosy hues of hope a cold gray mist surrounding 
him on every side. His low, musical tones fell 
clearly and distinctly on the ear, and every word 
told thrillingly on the heart. Gently from the organ 
stole the melting symphony; but, when music and 
words were united, the sound flowed through the 
arches, mingled with the air, imbued the atmo- 
sphere, trembled in the sunbeam, faded away in the 
shade, and became irretrievably lost in the gloom. 
Strain followed strain, a flood of harmony bearing 
upward the breathed incense of the pure in heart 
with the sighs of the newly repentant. 

The sermon followed; but how shall I describe 
the fervent, the impassioned eloquence which fell 
from Walter’s lips as he spoke of the joys of another 
world? As he repeated his text— And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes’’—an ecstatic 
smile played upon his lips, and in the upward burn- 
ing glance one felt that, for that instant, his soul 
mingled with the spirits on high. At the close, he 
sank apparently exhausted, and remained with his 
head bowed on his hands until long after the con- 
gregation had departed. 

The last echoing footstep had died away, the last 
strain of the organ had ceased to vibrate, and still 
he moved not. At last, the shutting of a heavy 
door by the sexton suddenly aroused him ; he sprang 
up instantly, like one demented, and rushed wildly 
down the aisle. I caught him by the hand, and 
poured forth the highest encomiums upon his ora- 
tory, predicting the most brilliant career as his 
future destiny. 

«Oh, speak not of the future!’ he cried. “She 
is dying! Come to my home, which soon for me 
will be a home no more. Come and look on all 
that remains to me of earthly happiness—of earthly 
happiness, did I say?—she was to me earth and 
heaven! To her I owe everything; her sweet in- 
fluence it is that has exalted me, her sublime spirit 
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which has ennobled mine. But she may not die. 
This morning she was so much better that she in- 
sisted upon my fulfilling the duties of my calling. I 
dared not refuse her; but what have I not suffered 
in complying? Let us hasten back; every one 
else has given her up, but perhaps you can save 
her. They tell me your skill is unsurpassed. How 
fortunate that you should be here just at this mo- 
ment !” 

‘Do not place too much confidence in my pow- 
ers,’’? I replied; for the hope that had already en- 
tered his soul burned so wildly in his eyes, and, 
glowing upon his flushed countenance, told so un- 
erringly of the rapid transition from doubt to cer- 
tainty which was going on in his mind, that, learn- 
ing the decision which had already been given, I 
was terrified lest the certainty of despair was all 
that awaited him. 

Arrived at his house, he went immediately to her 
room, and, beckoning me to follow, we entered to- 
gether. 

Never shall I forget that scene. Ona couch lay 
a fair girl of some eighteen summers; her pale 
golden hair was thrown off her forehead, and her 
beautiful head was pillowed on an arm of purest 
symmetry. Asher deep blue eyes met those of her 
husband, an angelic smile lighted up her counte- 
nance, and in that impassioned glance beamed all 
the love of her soul. He knelt by her side, he 
pressed his lips upon her forehead, he clasped her 
hand in his, and Jaid it in his bosom. The last rays 
of the setting sun streamed through the window in 
a flood of rosy light, that rendered her marvelous 
beauty absolutely bewildering. The blue-veined 
lids closed gently over those seraphic eyes. ‘The 
sweet breath was scarcely perceptible on those ex- 
quisite lips, a chill crept over her frame—and still 
the husband gazed on in a rapture of intensest love. 
Then, filled with emotion, raising his eyes to mine, 
he murmured, in tones searce audible— 

‘Do you think that she will live?” 

Can you conceive the agony with which these 
words filled me, when I tell you already her pure 
spirit had fled? Scenes like these cannot be de- 
scribed. ’Twas long before Walter could under- 
stand what had taken place. He was unable to 
conceive that, at last, so great a calamity had 
actually befallen him. But let me draw a veil over 
the horrors of that night. 

From that day Walter Wood changed. Once the 
most amiable and generous of men, he now exhi- 
bited a bitterness of spirit incomprehensible to those 
unacquainted with his private history. As time 
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wore on, his manner became absolutely ferocious ; 
his denunciations thundered from the pulpit with 
increased virulence; and, notwithstanding his un- 
compromising maledictions, his ministry continued 
to be attended in even increased numbers, and he 
became the most popular and successful preacher 
of the day. While the contrary might have been 
expected, his exceeding beauty became heightened 
and exalted. Nothing could surpass the veneration 
with which he was everywhere regarded, notwith- 
standing his youth. The severity of his life-ren- 
dered him little less than a god in the eyes of his 
parishioners. Yet few loved him, for he sought 
sympathy with none. A few years thus passed 
away, ‘with the exception of one month in each, in 
which he invariably left his parishioners without 
their being able to discover where or in what man- 
ner his days were passed. 

During a ramble in the western part of the State, 
one summer, I came inadvertently upon the solu- 
tion of these mysterious absences. Wandering at 
random in the beautiful county of , I came sud- 
denly to an opening in one of the hills which border 
the sweet Lake of , having the appearance of 
an extensive cave. The sun had just gone to rest, 
and the loveliest and softest of twilights succeeded. 
The moon soon rose, and lake, hillside, and vale 
were bathed in her gentle beams. It was one of 
those evenings in which our senses revel in the 
mere consciousness of existence. While I was still 
in wondering delight at the charming caprices of 
Nature, in her inexhaustible combinations of the 
wild and beautiful, a new object gave a higher inte- 
rest to the scene. The figure of a man emerged 
from the cave, and, in the full moonlight, I instant- 
ly recognized the superb form and classical features 
of my friend, Walter Wood. He approached a 
small mound, near which was reared a rude cross. 
From one of its mossy arms depended a slight vine 
of jasmine, whose starry flowers gleamed in the 
mght here and there like the eyes of love spirits 
watching over the form which lay buried in the hil- 
lock beneath. Walter Wood knelt by its side, and 
[I easily understood that this was the grave of his 
young wile. 

Though full five years had passed since her death, 
| perceived that the wound in his heart was still 
unhealed. After a long and earnest prayer, he 
arose, his eyes streaming with tears. He re-entered 
the cave, and I saw him prostrate himself before a 
portrait of ravishing beauty: it was that of his lost 
Louise This perfect abandonment to the wild im- 
aginings of an overwrought and passionate grief 
astonished and affected me; yet I could not view it 
in any other light than asculpable. It was with the 
greatest difficulty I restrained myself from intruding 
upon that solitude to which his intensity had leat 
something of holiness. I withdrew for that even- 
ing, aetermined to remain for a while but a specta- 
tor in this drama of the heart. I wished to learn 
whether the state of mind which he then exhibited 
‘vas continual, or the effect of a transitory emotion, 
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before I ventured on an expostulation, which, in the 
former case, I should consider an imperative duty. 
I watched for many days, and it seemed to me there 
was little abatement. 

One evening, as he was seated at a table before 
that portrait of the most exquisite human loveliness, 
his eyes riveted upon it with an expression of wild- 
est devotion, I saw a deadly pallor overspread his 
face, and, fainting, his head sank upon his arms. I 
was hurrying forward to him, when I was arrested 
by the light sound of oars, and I found a new sur- 
prise awaited me. A fair young girl, unattended, in 
a frail bark, was crossing the lake. In her gossa- 
mer dress of snowy muslin, she seemed some wood 
nymph of the neighboring hills. But, if any thought 
of spirit had for a moment attached itself to her 
little and graceful form, it was quickly dispelled 
as she bounded upon the bank with the life and 
reality of a veritable inhabitant of earth. There 
was too much health in her glowing cheeks, too 
much mischief in her sparkling eyes, to be aught 
but a most tangible and bewitching descendant of 
the tempting Eve. I remained ‘concealed, and she 
went immediately to the mouth of the cave, but 
with a step so light as scarcely to disturb the sands 
under her feet. She listened for a moment, and 
then, apparently satisfied, entered noiselessly, and, 
placing a basket of fruit and flowers upon the table, 
disappeared with the fleetness of the mountain doe. 
Soon her fairy form and the music of her oars were 
lost in the mist of twilight, and the deep shadow of 
the trees which swept the bosom of that fair lake. 

All this passed so rapidly that, had it not been for 
the flowers which remained as evidence of that 
sweet visitant, I should have been inclined to attri- 
bute the whole to an escapade of my vagrant imagi- 
nation. I now went immediately to my friend, but 
had the greatest difficulty in bringing him to life. 
When, at last, the deeply-drawn breath gave signs 
of returning animation, a new cause for alarm pre- 
sented itself—the sudden revelation to him of his 
discovered retreat, and, what I knew would pain 
him infinitely more, of his dearly-cherished secret. 
Under these circumstances, it seemed best that I 
should leave him before he entirely recovered. 
Placing him in an easy posture, with a glass of wa- 
ter near him, as soon as his breathing became more 
regular I left him. Soon after, I had the satisfac- 
tion to see him move, as if arousing himself from 
a lethargy, then, mechanically reaching out his 
hand, take the glass of water, and, having drank: it, 
attempt to rise; he was still, however, too weak, 
and sank back again, covering his eyes with his 
hand. It appeared to me cruel to render him no 
assistance, and yet I dared not; his mind had al- 
ready undergone so much that any new shock 
must prove deeply injurious. At length, he moved 
towards a pallet which stood near him, and sank 
upon it completely exhausted. 

Satisfied now that the repose which he sought 
was all that he needed, I left him, tired with watch- 
ing, and returned to my home, eager to enjoy a 
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night’s sleep. But sleep came ‘hot to my wearied 
eyes. The witching form of that gentle girl forever 
flitted through the fantastic creations of an over- 
tasked brain. With morning came only a more 
defined feeling of an unsatisfied existence. As soon 
as the sun was risen, I proceeded to the spot which 
had for me now a double interest. But I acknow- 
ledge, the rescue of Walter from his sad situation 
had become of secondary importance. I sauntered 
on with a weight upon my spirits for which I could 
not account. I was gradually arriving at a most 
satisfactory state of wretchedness, when the sound 
of voices attracted my attention. Judge my sur- 
prise when, on looking round, I discovered Walter 
seated beneath a fine old walnut, and by his side 
that same young creature of my midnight dream, a 
thousand times more beautiful in the morning’s sun ! 
She was looking up to him with a sweet expression 
of childish inquiry, and I felt my head grow dizzy 
as, a moment afterwards, I saw her place her small 
white hand on his with all the familiarity of a long- 
established friendship. I saw at once that this 
young girl might prove the salvation of my friend, 
and that the hand of a wise Providence was evident 
in her presence. He was explaining to her the 
glories of religion, as unfolded in the mysteries of 
Nature; and, all unconscious to himself, was 
drinking in a healthful balm to his wounded soul. 

The freshness of her young feelings was like the 
Lreath of the west wind to his fainting spirit. I 
saw all this; but I saw it with despair. A few 
hours before, I would have sacrificed my life for 
him ; but then a few hours before I had no particu- 
lar object for which to live. I endeavored to strug- 
gle against a feeling so apparently hopeless. | 
reasoned with myself on the folly of sudden attach- 
ments; but it was all to no purpose—-the evil still 
remained. A cord had been touched in my heart 
wich could never cease to vibrate. 

I reflected that Walter Wood had once loved, and 
been devotedly loved in return. That was more 
happiness than usually falls to the lot of a mortal in 
his whole lifetime. Was another beautiful being to 
be given up tohim? And I—had J not a heart and 
feelings also? Had I not a right to love as well as 
he? Thus did I run madly on, endeavoring to as- 
sure myself in a course which I knew to be ungene- 
rous. I turned off into the woods, unseen by them 
and unthought of. 

How different the whole world appeared to me— 
wretchedness and suffering on every hand! Every- 
where tyranny and oppression were visible—the 
greater ever preying upon the less; nothing cre- 
ated without a susceptibility of pain. Animals 
which could not possibly offend were subjected to 
torture. Even inanimate nature had its woes, and 
not a lily could be plucked but on its stem was left 
a tear. The greater the capability for receiving 
pleasure, the more acute became the sense of suf- 
fering. And man, if he could experience the hap- 
piness of angels, was also taught to endure the 
misery of demons. While I was in this mood of 








rebellious despondency, the sky became darkened, 
and I heard the thunder rolling heavily in the dis- 
tance. Large drops of rain began to fall, and vivid 
flashes of lightning alone lighted the path before me. 
I was in the midst of a thick wood; but the com- 
ing storm so well suited my sullen humor, that ] 
walked on, heedless of its violence, till at last @ 
small stream, which had been running gently along 
at my feet, overflowed its banks, and, the fury of the 
storm increasing every moment, I was obliged to 
seek shelter as best I might. And I think, as I saw 
a majestic tree torn by the roots from its ancient bed 
and hurled into the air, by that invisible power 
which “ cometh and goeth as it listeth,’’ and beheld 
those forest kings of a century’s growth bow be- 
neath its breath, and a hoary oak shorn of its noble 
arms by the lightning’s touch—I thind the mufmur- 
ings in my heart and on my lip became fainter in 
their tone, and a Something like supplication went 
up instead. And gently, and almost imperceptibly, 
my soul became filled with the grandeur and omni- 
potence of God. 

The storm passed away. A moment after, sun- 
shine and song burst over the woods; and as, from 
the last drops of the storm, I saw springing the 
rainbow of hope, my heart melted within me, and I 
learned a lesson in the philosophy of endurance. I 
endeavored to put it in practice. I set out imme- 
diately, determined that, if I found Walter, 1 would 
make amends for my rebellion against a kind Provi- 
dence by the generous fulfilment of my duty. As I 
approached his retreat, there I beheld him, assisted 
by that same fair girl, in recovering a young child, 
who appeared to have nearly perished in the storm. 
As I came near them, they imagined that I had 
come to search for the child, and called to me. The 
kindness that beamed from her eyes nearly undid 
Walter instantly recognized me, and pressed 
I felt mine choking in my throat. 
She was too good, too beautiful. Would she had 
not been there, to put me toa second trial! I was 
about to turn abruptly away, when Walter, calling 
to me in a voice which reminded me of early, joy- 
ous days, said— 

«“ John—why, of what am I thinking?—let me 
present you to my sister Isabel.”’ 

Sister! I was completely stupefied. I had an 
indistinct idea of falling down t6 worsnip Walter, 
or sister, or somebody ; but I believe I did nothing 
more than look very awkward, and mutter over 
some very unintelligible words about happiness and 
angels, and—but all this is nothing to the point. The 
result of the matter was that, a year from that day, 
I sat in that cave again, and looked out on the ex- 
quisite scenery which surrounded it. It was the 
hour of twilight; and again those merry eyes, 
which had so bewitched me, looked in mine; and 
again I heard that gleesome voice, which always 
fell like music on the ear; and again the crimson 
blush came to that fair cheek. But there was no 
mirth then in those deep blue eyes ; there was no 
more gayety in those silver tones: but there was 
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something holier and more touching far; and, in the 
deep gaze cf tenderness which met mine, as that 
beautiful head rested upon my shoulder, and my arm 
encircled that slender waist, there was that of joy 
which angels cannot know; and a prayer from my 
heart went up to God for the happiness of that young 
and loving wife. 

Walter Wood lived on a while longer, sad and 
alone ; but the sternness of his character gradually 
wore away beneath the dear influence of his gentle 





sister. The real ‘$ympathy of his nature became 
every day more apparent; and the awe with which 
he had inspired those around him was changed into 
an idolatry of love for him who could weep with 
the unfortunate, and rejoice with the gay. 

Near the mound which covers the ashes of his 
lost Louise, is raised another; and Walter Wood 
livés in this world no longer but amid the treasures 
of memory. 
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CHAPTER f. 


** Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity !’ 


* Lucy, my child, you can now leave me for a 
short time, and carry to Mrs. Harding the stool 
covers you embroidered for her. Do not ask for 
the money; though you may inquire to see her. 
Doubtless she will pay you. Indeed, I feel confi- 
dent she would, were she aware of our utter desti- 
tution.’”’ 

« But, mother,” replied Lucy, “in case she does 
not, what will become of us during the bitter night 
which threatens us? We have neither fuel nor 
bread ; and, unless we are relieved in some man- 
ner, we must perish. Shall I solicit alms, mother? 
I feel willing in this extremity to resort to anything 
that will honestly secure your comfort.” 

«“ No, my daughter; I cannot endure the thought 
of such degradation. I am very feeble at present, 
but hope in a few days to be able to do something 
that will enable us to survive this bitter winter. 
Go'now, my child; I think Mrs. Harding will pay 
you, and that will enable us to procure the neces- 
saries of life for some time to come.” 

Lucy obeyed, and was, with few exceptions, the 
only female to be seen threading the icy streets. 
The chilling atmosphere of a midwinter’s day 
seemed to render abortive every effort made by the 
sun’s rays to melt the heaps of drifted snow that 
had fallen during the previous night. The leafless 
trees groaned beneath their glittering loads, while 
the sound of merry sleigh-bells filled the clear air 
with music, that told of gladsome hearts reveling in 
the pleasures afforded by such an occasion. The 
wary pedestrian, forced to tread the icy pavement, 
appeared too much absorbed in thoughts of personal 
safety to bestow attention upon any passing object ; 
those who had warm homes and happy smiles to 
greet their return, seemed to forget the existence of 
poverty, or the necessity of its relief, as each hur- 
ried on. 

But, amid the piercing cold that chilled her slen- 
der and thinly-clad form, Lucy pursued her way, 
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until she arrived in front of one of those elegant 
mansions that grace the western part of Walnut 
Street, and, with mingled feelings of hope and fear, 
was ushered into the drawing-room ; when she was 
informed that Mrs. Harding was engaged with com- 
pany, and could not be disturbed. 

Lucy replied that she desired to see her, and 
would await her arrival; while the scrutinizing 
glances of suspicion cast at her apparel by the serv 
ant added new pangs of grief to those already in- 
flicted to torture her gentle heart. Everything 
around was of the most costly magnificence, and, 
as her eyes wandered from one object to another, 
she felt her fainting spirits revive at the thought 
that she could not be refused a sum so small by 
one who would esteem it a trifling matter to spend 
hundreds on a single evening’s entertainment. 
Alas! how little did she know of the ingratitude of 
the human heart '—how ignorant of the unsympa- 
thizing character of those who have never expe- 
rienced the deprivation of anything that wealth can 
procure, much less the agonizing pangs of hunger ! 
How long appeared each moment, as thoughts of 
her suffering parent were forced upon her mind, 
while seated in that elegant apartment. The mel- 
low light shed around by the gorgeous curtains 
which hung m ample folds from the ceiling, the 
cheerful warmth imparted to her exhausted frame, 
stole gradually o’er her senses, until she became 
wrapt in profound slumber. Then visions of the 
past, with all its hallowed associations, were re- 
called to mind; her thoughts traveled with rapid 
flight, and roamed once more amid the happy scenes 
of bygone years, when life was but a dream of holy 
bliss; when hope wreathed with glad smiles her 
youthful brow; when a father’s protecting care, a 
mother’s love, shed their influences around. Again 
she seemed borne through years of deep suffering 
and poverty; no cheering ray could penetrate the 
thick cloud that enshrouded her. Nothing but that 
mother’s love shed light upon her rugged path to 
guide her footsteps through the gloom. With noeye 
to sorrow, no heart to sympathize, she felt alone in 
the world, and prayed for death to relieve her bittet 
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lot. But, before the lispings of her spirit had ceased, 
she was impelled, as if by an unseen hand, through 
the opening future. Darkness had vanished; yet 
each object appeared devoid of any definite form, 
and a mist seemed settling over each scene she had 
fondly hoped would teem with brightness and beau- 
ty. But gradually her spirit was wafted on to re- 
gions of purer bliss, surrounded by creations of 
beauty surpassing anything her wildest dreams had 
ever conceived. The bloom of perpetual spring 
shed its richest fragrance around, while no cloud 
obscured the bright sun that shed its cheering rays 
upon the glowing prospect opened to her view. 
Alas, that such dreams should ever cease! 

But Lucy was awakened to the realities of her 
situation by the entrance of Mrs. Harding, who ex- 
pressed her entire satisfaction with the embroidery, 
and commended, in the highest terms, her industry 
andtaste. Buteach word of praise that fell from her 
lips was unheeded by the blushing child, who could 
scarcely restrain her emotion when informed she 
could call in a few days and receive her pay. 
Thoughts of her desolate home, her invalid mother, 
coursed rapidly through her mind, and, with a 
heavy heart, she wended her way along the street 
until she reached the Exchange. For a long time 
she struggled with a sense of duty towards her pa- 
rent, almost regretting the course she had pursued 
in not informing her friend of the poverty which 
surrounded her home. She felt as if she could en- 
dure almost anything; but her mother—the very 
name seemed to arouse all her slumbering energies, 
and she determined to station herself at the point 
she had reached, and solicit from those who passed 
sufficient at least to prevent the horrors of starva- 
tion. 

For two hours her slender form was visible 
among the moving throng; her disordered auburn 
tresses, rudely tossed by the cold wind, revealed a 
face of classic beauty, and displayed a forehead fine- 
ly developed, showing that intellect slumbered be- 
neath that coarse and humble garb; whilst the 
expression of her strongly marked countenance told 
of sorrow, and the glistening tear-drop, that hung 
like a pearl from her silken eyelashes, spoke to the 
heart in language more powerful, in appeals more 
earnest, than plaintive words or piteous moans. 

But the mute eloquence of that child was com- 
paratively lost upon the unthinking crowd. Human 
nature is ever prone to forget, in the enjoyment of 
Heaven’s blessings, that all are not favored alike— 
that, amid the wealth which surrounds many, 
others are suffering from the pangs of hunger and 
cold. When the piercing blasts of winter howl 
around our comfortable homes, when we partake at 
the well-furnished board, or gather around the 
chéerful blaze of our quiet firesides, should not our 
aspirations of thanksgiving be mingled with a desire 
and determination of seeking, from the abodes of 
wretchedness and misery, those who are suffering 
from the deprivation of what we so richly enjoy? 


Sick and disheartened, her fragile limbs trembling 
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like an aspen from the intense cold, Lucy deter- 
mined to seek her cheerless home, and communi- 
cate to her mother the ill success that had attended 
all her efforts. While crossing the street, her at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the brilliancy of 
an object half buried in the snow, which, on re- 
moving, proved to be a most costly and beautiful 
silken purse, apparently well filled with coin and 
notes. She hastily placed the treasure in her bo- 
som, and, with a heart beating with strange emo- 
tions, hurried on. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lucy CaMEnon was the daughter of parents who 
had once moved in the first circle of society. Her 
father had, at an early age, inherited a large fortune 
from a branch of an English family to which he 
was connected, and, on attaining his majority, se- 
lected from among his acquaintances one whom he 
thought could render him happy, and bestow the 
love he so much desired. In his choice of a eom- 
panion, he was not actuated by any of the motives 
that so often influence persons of wealth in forming 
an alliance with one equally endowed. The glitter 
of gold could not dazzle his vision, or tempt him to 
sacrifice life’s holiest enjoyment at the shrine of 
Mammon. The, inexhaustible mine of love, the 
superior qualitjes of mind, were the only attractions 
that could be presented to his view. 

Mrs. Cameron, though possessed of no extraor- 
dinary personal beauty, was rendered peculiarly 
attractive by an amiable disposition, sweetened by 
the hallowed influences of religion, that, in after 
years, supported her through life’s deepest gloom, 
and taught her to place dependence only upon the 
sure promises of God; and, though foreed to min- 
gle, to a certain extent, with the gayeties of life, 
though surrounded by the meteoric blaze of fashion, 
her mind proved superior to all their unholy influ- 
ences, and retained through life its purity and pris- 
tine beauty. 

Lucy was their only child, and, at the time our 
tale commences, had nearly attained her thirteenth 
year. Though surrounded from childhood with all 
the luxuries of wealth, her mother had early com- 
menced that proper system of moral culture which 
exerted so happy an influence in expanding her 
youthful mind—in bringing into action all the ener- 
gies of her nature, which so well prepared her for 
enduring with fortitude the trials of after life. 

Among those who esteemed it an honor to boast 
the acquaintance of the Camerons, was the family 
of Mr. Harding, who had long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion connected with giving the most expensive par- 
ties and delightful sotrées, of parading the most ele- 
gant liveried establishment, and living in a style ot 
princely magnificence that surpassed anything then 
known in our unpretending city. Their means, 
however, were supposed to be more than ample for 
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the display of such extravagances, as Mr. Harding 
had for many years been numbered among our most 
successful merchants; but the general prostration 
pervading the business community several years 
since, the immense losses sustained by those en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits, seriously affected him. 
For atime he seemed tottering upon the verge of 
ruin, with no matured plan by which he could avert 
the blow which threatened all his efforts. 

Bills to a large amount would fall due in a few 
days, and every dollar of available means was ex- 
hausted. In this dilemma, and as a last resort, he 
determined to presume upon his acquaintance with 
Mr. Cameron, and apply to him. Accordingly, he 
was waited upon, and his endorsement obtained for 
the amount. But the relief thus furnished was only 
of a temporary nature ; other notes, on coming due, 
were severally dishonored, until, compelled to yield, 
the once wealthy Mr. Harding was publicly de- 
clared a bankrupt. 

Mr. Cameron, when too late, saw the error he 
had committed in giving his name for so large an 
amount without fully securing himself; but all such 
precaution had been neglected, owing to the impli- 
cit confidence reposed in the statements which had 
been made. 

But, as is frequently the case, a compromise was 
effected in some way, and Mr, Harding enabled to 
continue his business as fornttrly, without a per- 
ceptible change in any of his vast expenditures. 

The loss sustained by Mr. Pameron, though 
keenly felt, left him an income equal to all his 
wants, derived from investments in stocks, that had 
hitherto yielded him the highest per centage. But 
the complete revolution that was working such 
fearful changes throughout the monetary affairs of 
the nation, reducing many from affluence to poverty, 
and elevating others to the highest position of 
wealth, was not without its direct influence upon 
him. The alarming depreciation of all description 
of stocks in which his weaith was invested, forced 
him into an arrangement that would secure a com- 
petency during life. But at this juncture of affairs, 
before the arrangement was completed, he was 
attacked with a disease that baffled all human skill, 
and left no possible hopes of recovery. So rapid 
was the working of the disease upon his enervated 
system that, before one week had passed, Death 
claimed his victim ; and, as if exulting over a shin- 
ing mark, bore from their midst the father and pro- 
tector, blasting all the fond hopes of years, and 
marking his course of desolation with the tears of 
the widow and the orphan. 

On examining into the affairs of Mr. Cameron, it 
was ascertained that the largest amount to be real- 
ized from his estate would be barely sufficient to 
discharge the liabilities he had contracted, in part 
by the relief extended to Mr. Harding; thus leaving 
his wife and daughter desolate and alone, to strug- 
gle with all the horrors of abject poverty. 

This severe trial following in quick succession 
the sad bereavement Mrs. Cameron had sustained, 
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was one she had little expected, and was wholly un- 
prepared to meet ; but religion, which hitherto had 
shed around its holy influences, sustained her even 
amid this. Thrown entirely upon her own re- 
sources, she determined to exert every effort to 
maintain herself and child without the assistance 
of others. Accordingly, she rented an apartment, 
and furnished it with the few articles that remained 
to remind her of former days, in the suburbs of the 
city, away from all the cherished associations of 
youth ; and here the chalice of sorrow, containing 
life’s bitterest portion, was quafled without a mar- 
mur, while her prayers ascended on high in behalf 
of her child—pure breathings of the soul, perfumed 
by the incense of a mother’s deep undying love. 

By many who had flocked around when occupy- 
ing the position assigned by the potency of wealth, 
she was now deserted; and Mr. Harding, though 
early apprised of the change that had reduced her 
to actual poverty, dismissed the subject without 
affording that relief which it was his duty to bestow ; 
the poisoned shaft of avarice had steeled his heart, 
and closed all its fountains of sympathy and benevo- 
lence. His companion, on the contrary, seemed to 
evince a lively interest in the unfortunate condition 
of Mrs. Cameron, and supplied her with employ- 
ment, for which she was amply compensated ; but 
she seldom visited her humble abode, and conse- 
quently was not aware of the many privations to 
which she was subjected, or the utter destitution 
that surrounded her. 

Lucy, though naturally of a lively and cheerful 
disposition, felt at times her strength almost forsake 
her, when beholding the sufferings endured by her 
gentle mother; yet, amid the gloomy prospect that 
opened to her view, gleams of future bliss would 
occasionally flit like shadows across her path, to 
illume with transient brightness her forlorn condi- 
tion. She exerted every effort in contributing to 
their support. Although very young, she pos- 
sessed a mind equally matured to many of more 
advanced years; and, with an excellent education, 
together with her varied accomplishments, she suc 
ceeded in obtaining permission to instruct the 
younger children of a lady to whom she had been 
recommended by a former friend of her father. In 
this situation, she continued to discharge her duties 
to the satisfaction of all for several months ; but the 
compensation received was barely sufficient, with 
the united efforts of her mother, to procure the 
necessaries of life, even during the summer months. 
The severities of winter began to increase, and 
the failing health of Mrs. Cameron required the 
constant attention of Lucy, who was obliged entirely 
to relinquish her charge, thus depriving them of a 
small, though important, source of revenue But 


the strong feelings of devotion cherished towards 
her parent would not permit Lucy to leave her alone, 
and. with the watchful care of love, she strove to 
alleviate her sufferings, and cheer with smiles the 
tedious hours as they passed on. 

Her sylphlike form glided with noiseless tread 
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through that humble home, brightening with beauty 
each object around, while her face beamed with the 
high and holy purposes of her soul, that seemed to 
blend in sweet unison with the calm expression of 
resignation that played upon the faded beauty and 
careworn features of the sufferer. To her nothing 
was deemed a sacrifice that could contribute to her 
mother’s relief; and, with willing hands, was each 
leisure moment employed in services that could 
procure something to soothe the feverish throbbings 
of disease, or appease the keen demands of hunger. 
For weeks the cheering sun, whose light stole 
through the narrow casement, had not gladdened 
her heart with its warming rays. The fragrant 
_ breath of summer, perfumed with the odor of in- 
numerable flowers, had passed away without bring- 
ing to her its former joys, or twining with its gay 
wreaths her youthful brow. The solemn beauties 
of autumn, its softened light, its gentle breath, its 
gorgeous tints of crimson and gold, its sere and fall- 
ing leaves, had all departed ; while she, the fairest 
of earthly flowers, was blooming unseen, unknown, 
amid the narrow confines of sorrow and poverty. 


CHAPTER III. 


On reaching her desolate home, with trembling 
steps Lucy ascended the stairs that led to her apart- 
ment. For a time she lingered upon the threshold, 
as though afraid to enter, dreading the eflect of 
her unsuccessful efforts in the weakened condi- 
tion of her mother. While thus hesitating, she 
thought she could distinguish a faint moan, as if 
proceeding from some one in distress. She entered, 
and, with feelings of horror, beheld the object of her 
solicitude stretched upon the cold floor, where it 
was supposed she had fallen in attempting to reach 
a vial containing some medicine, that had been 
placed upon a stand near her bedside. Lucy imme- 
diately applied such restoratives as it was in her 
power to administer, but without producing the de- 
sired effect; and, with the assistance of a female 
occupying an adjoining apartment, Mrs. Cameron 
was placed upon her couch, and rendered as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit. 

But the utter destitution that surrounded them 
torced Lucy to devise means by which fuel and 
food could be obtained. The few pennies she had 
received during the day were soon expended in 
procuring these necessaries; and now the purse, 
which hitherto had been almost forgotten, was ex- 
amined, and found, to her surprise, to contain about 
two hundred dollars, besides a ring, richly studded 
with diamonds, which she knew to be of infinitely 
more value than all the money the purse contained. 
Here was presented a temptation that few, under 
similar circumstances, could have resisted. Though 
every effort would doubtless be made by the unfor- 
tunate owner fer its recovery, she felt confident that 
no clue existed by which it could ever be traced to 
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her possession; while the relief a small portion 
alone could purchase would prove of inestimable 
value. But she dare not apply it to her own use ; 
and, with this determination, replaced every dollar, 
and deposited the purse with its contents in a place 
of safety, to await the moment when it could be re- 
stored to its rightful owner. And this 
though apparently trivial in its nature, marked the 
most eventful era in the life of Lucy Cameron, de- 
veloping those principles of honesty and virtue 
which shone with such resplendency amid the dark- 
ness that surrounded her. 

But the severest trial she was to experience yet 
awaited her. Though forced to descend from the 
high position she had once occupied, and partake 
of privation and poverty in almost every form, she 
had endured all without a murmur; but a separa- 
tion from her fond parent had scarcely entered her 
mind; and when no possible hopes of her recovery 
could longer cheer the gloomy moments, when as- 
sured that the tide of life was fast ebbing, nothing 
could exceed the anguish that took possession of her 
breast. For hours she knelt by the side of the un- 
conscious sufferer, watching each movement of that 
expressive face, eager to catch the least sign of re- 
turning animation, until the dark shadows of death 
began slowly to gather around, and the spirit of her 
who had so nobly fought life’s battle was borne 
hence to claim the reward of those who endure 
unto the end. 

At length the gray dawn announced to the weary 
watcher the welcome approach of morn. Dark- 
ness that, like a pall, had enshrouded the world, 
was gradually receding before the light that now 
streaked the eastern horizon, while the lone voices 
of night were hushed amid the busy throng that 
hurried along the streets. Lucy, unable what course 
to pursue in regard to the interment of her mother, 
with no one to advise, determined to call upon Mrs. 
Harding and acquaint her with all the circumstances 
attending her death, and the extreme poverty to 
which she was reduced. Accordingly, she took 
her bonnet and shawl, and, after carefully fastening 
the door of her apartment, wended her way to- 
wards Walnut Street. 

But how different was the nature of her emotions 
compared with those of the previous day! She 
felt, indeed, as one alone in the world, deprived of 
the object around whom all the tender affections of 
her nature had for years entwined with a tenacity 
that death itself could not sever, and without the 
means necessary to the performance of love’s last 
sad tribute. 

On reaching the residence of Mrs. Harding, 
though very early, she was conducted into the 
drawing-room to await her arrival. With a me- 
chanical movement, she drew from the table by 
which she was seated a morning paper, and the 
first thing that attracted her attention was an offered 
reward of fifty dollars for the return of a purse, sup- 
posed to have been lost, answering in every particu- 
lar the description of that now in her possession. 


incident, 
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She immediately arose, and informed the servant ; thoughts until she reached her humble abode. She 


that she would not wait for Mrs. Harding; and, 
after a short walk, reached the dwelling referred to 
im the notice she had so recently seen. After stat- 
ing the nature of her visit, she was ushered into 
an elegantly furnished parlor, when, for the first 
time, the thought occurred to her that the purse had 
been left at home. In her eagerness to ascertain 
the owner, and obtain the just reward, she had not 
reflected upon the possibility of her object being de- 
feated, or, at least, its consummation considerably 
delayed by such neglect. But these reflections 
were suddenly interrupted by the entrance of a lady, 
to whom Lucy, with ill-suppressed emotions of 
grief, related all the circumstances connected with 
finding the purse, the accidental discovery of its 
owner, and her neglect in not having it with her. 
She was listened to with attention, that evident- 
ly evinced no cammon interest in the singular and 
affecting narrative of her youthful visitor. 

* Do not distress yourself, my child; here is the 
reward ; take and apply it to whatever use you see 
proper. I will call at your residence in a few hours 
to claim the purse, and render whatever pecuniary 
aid you may require; for, be assured, such honesty 
will never go unrewarded by me. But you have 
not yet given me your name.” 

«Lucy Cameron, ma’am.”’ 

‘Cameron !—Cameron! Is it possible that you 
are the daughter of her who was once my dearest 
friend? Was your mother’s name formerly Mary 
Caldwell?” inquired the lady. 

«The same,” was Lucy’s reply. 

“Then permit me to welcome you to my home, 
with all it affords. When a poor and friendless 
orphan, she interested herself in my behalf, and 
never can I forget what her friendship wrought for 
me. For years our intimacy continued, until 1 was 
summoned to a distant land to take possession of a 
large fortune I had unexpectedly inherited, and 
there united myself in marriage to my present hus- 
band. For a time, we kept up a regular corre- 
spondence, by which means I was apprised of her 
union with Mr. Cameron ; but gradually this plea- 
sant interchange of thought ceased, from which time 
I have been unable to obtain any information con- 
cerning her, having returned to my native land but 
two months since. But now, my child—permit me 
to address you by that title—return to your home, 
and I will follow in a short time.”’ a, 

With suffused eyes, Lucy returned thanks for 
this unexpected kindness, and prepared to depart. 
She could with difficulty realize the important 
change that had thus suddenly transformed her to 
wealth and station. The events of that morning 
seemed like the confused and faint recollection of 
some dream—like the pleasant visions that so often 
stole around her sleeping moments, clothed with the 
bright images of beauty, that the stern realities of 
life so speedily dispelled on waking. The coinci- 
dence, so strikingly singular in its nature, furnished 
a theme from which she could not divert her 
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now felt the truth of those lessons instilled into her 
youthful mind, which taught implicit confidence and 
entire dependence upon Him who hath promised to 
deliver the distressed, and whose inscrutable ways 
are often hidden from mortal vision, to be revealed 
only amid the light that encircles his throne. 

Lucy had scarcely reached her home, before she 
was aroused by the noise of a carriage that drew up 
before her door, from which alighted her new-found 
friend, Mrs. Vinton, who made every arrangement 
for the removal of Mrs. Cameron’s remains to her 
own dwelling, from which she was attended to her 
final resting-place by a large concourse of former 
friends, among whom the singular discovery made 
by Mrs. Vinton had already widely circulated ; 
while Lucy forever abandoned the scenes of sor- 
row with which she had so long been familiar, ex- 
changing them for others more congenial to the 
finer feelings of her nature. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Time’s rapid flight had borne away four years 
since the events alluded to in our last chapter. 

Life’s joys and sorrows, its hopes and fears, 
crowded in that short space, were slumbering amid 
the ruins of the past, while here and there arose the 
scattered monuments of human folly, looming high 
through the dark shadows of bygone years. To 
many, the gorgeous tints that at first clothed each 
object with transcendent beauty, proved transient 
as the rainbow’s hues, or fleeting as the dewy 
breath of morn. The glad smiles of hope which 
invited the youthful aspirant on, no longer cheer his 
course ; but, like the summer cloud, that flings its 
darkened shadow o’er earth’s loveliest scenes, the 
blighting frowns of adversity rest upon him, to hush 
the joyous strains his heart poured forth, and wake 
instead the heavy tones of deep despair. 

But Lucy, who had drained the bitter dregs of 
sorrow’s cup, was now the recipient of that tender 
regard bestowed by one who entertained towards 
her feelings that maternal love alone can equal. 
The depths of Mrs. Vinton’s heart had been stirred 
by the recital of sufferings endured, by the recollec- 
tion of hallowed associations connected with the 
memory of her endeared mother, as well as by the 
peculiar gentleness and beauty of Lucy, that caused 
all the hidden affections of her soul to gush forth 
The sweet name of mother had never been ad 
dressed to her, nor had any object, save her hus- 
band, received from her love equal to that bestowed 
upon the child of her adoption; and each year, as 
Lucy budded in womanhood, developed some fresh 
feeling of the heart, and added to her beauty new 
charms to enhance her loveliness. 

Mr. Vinton, though possessed of but few of the 
finer feelings of poetic love, could not long remain 
insensible to her superiority; but gradually the 
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affections of his heart became entwined around her 
with all the hallowed purity of a father’s love, 
strengthened and increased with the lapse of each 
year. Time’s finger, with gentle touch, had healed 
the deep wound produced by the loss of ber mo- 
ther, and assuaged the poignant grief that crushed 
her young heart; while the cheerful glow of con- 
tentment, and the bright smiles that played o’er her 
features like the rich sunlight upon the bosom of 
some placid lake, told that she was happy. 

The dark veil that had so suddenly been thrown 
around to check the aspirations of her youthful na- 
ture, and dispel the bright phantoms of her dreams, 
had been removed, and once more was she permit- 
ted to enjoy the society of refinement and wealth, 
sweetened by the unalloyed love of fond hearts. 
But, unlike many others, she was not entirely de- 
pendent upon what surrounded her to impart hap- 
piness ; her spirit delighted to revel amid the purity 
of its own creations, and feast upon the holy com- 
munings it sought with nature’s God. 

Though susceptible to all the finer feelings of the 
heart, Lucy had never yet experienced any of those 
emotions peculiar to the mastering passion of love. 
The affection she had evinced for her mother, the 
cherished regard she entertained towards her kind 
benefactors, was pure and ardent; but with it 
were incorporated none of those feelings that were 
yet to sway her woman’s heart. Already had 
seventeen summers bloomed around, and she, 
though unconsciously, had become the bright star 
of the circle in which she moved ; her surpassing 
loveliness of person, amiable disposition, and versa- 
tility of talent, all combined to render her an object 
of universal admiration. An accession so desirable 
to the lists of wealth and beauty is always hailed 
with delight by those numbered among the ranks 
of fashion ; consequently, the débat of Lucy into so- 
ciety was an event marked by the greatest éc/at. 
Many who had formed her acquaintance in the more 
private circles of youth, had awaited with anxiety 
the period when she could be ushered before the 
world. But all the blandishments spread around, 
the whispered notes of adulation that frequently 
reached her ear, proved insufficient to captivate the 
aflections of her heart, or induce her to deliver to 
the keeping of fawning sycophants the priceless 
gems which it enshrined. 

But, on the evening to which we now allude, the 
brilliantly illuminated parlors of Mr. Vinton were 
fast filling with beauty and fashion, to celebrate her 
eighteenth anniversary. Jewels glittered amid the 
joyous host; music, with its sweetest strains, stole 
in soft tones around, to still the hum of busy voices, 
as it mingled with the fragrant summer air borne 
through the latticed casement. Lucy, attired with 
that peculiar neatness characteristic of her refined 
taste, moved with dignified and graceful beauty 
among the happy throng, attended by those who 
esteemed it an honored position to remain at her 
side, and bask in the warm sunlight of her smiles. 
Among the gay crowd that surrounded her, she ob- 
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served one apparently absorbed in conversation, 
but whose gaze seemed constantly fixed upon her 
That he was, in the general acceptation of the term, 
handsome, we will not admit; but his countenance 
was marked by a peculiar expression of manly 
beauty which distinguishes so few that it never 
fails to attract attention. His figure was tall and 
commanding, his hair vieing with the raven’s plume 
of glossy blackness, while his mouth was partially 
concealed by the shade of a finely-formed mustache, 
that imparted to bim an air decidedly foreign. 

At first, Lucy gave herself no uneasiness on ac- 
count of the attention she evidently attracted from 
the interesting stranger; but she could not conceal 
from her own heart, at least, the interest she al- 
ready felt in him. That heart, hitherto impervious 
to all the attacks of love, was now for the first time 
to feel that potent spell weaving its gilded threads 
around her holiest affections, with a power that no- 
thing on earth could sever. For atime, she used 
every endeavor to divert her thoughts from the ob- 
ject that was thus engrossing too much of her atten- 
tion; but in vain. Even while engaged in conver. 
sation with others, those expressive eyes, that had 
been fixedin admiration upon her, that manly form, 
met her gaze. All her surmisings as to who he 
was seemed but to perplex her mind, and deepen 
the mystery that enshrouded him, until relieved by 
the announcement of his name as Mr. Harding by a 
friend, who requested the privilege of presenting 
him to her acquaintance, to which she formally 
acquiesced. 

During the remaining part of the evening, his 
attentions were almost exclusively devoted to Lucy, 
who was more delighted with the excellence of his 
conversational powers, the brilliancy of his .wit, his 
agreeable and gentlemanly manners, than she had 
been with his noble and commanding appearance. 

William Harding was the only son and heir of the 
gentleman of that name to whom allusion has al- 
ready been made, and, for six years, had resided in 
France, attending to that department of his father’s 
business which required his personal supervision. 
But the routine of fashionable life in Paris, to which 
his position so fearfully exposed him, had not cor- 
rupted any of those high principles of morality by 
which he was invariably governed; on the con- 
trary, the energies of his mind were developed by 
constant intercourse with the learned aud refined of 
the great metropolis. He had gazed upon the most 
beautiful faces of the Old World, examined the pro- 
ductions of genius amid the time-honored galleries 
of Florence and Rome, and often, since his return, 
had heard of the beauty of Lucy Cameron; but 
ail the ideal images his fancy had created failed to 
equal this embodiment of perfection, this spirit of 
beauty, that met his view on entering the parlors of 
Mr. Vinton, She, whom he remembered only as a 
child, whose auburn tresses floated in rich profusion 
around her fair brow, and the sound of whose sil- 
very voice still lingered in his heart, was now the 
matchless woman of eighteen. 
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A change so important in its character, and one 
that brought so vividly to mind his long separation 
from the objects of youthful association, he could 
scarcely realize; and each day, as his intimacy in- 
creased with her who for years had been almost 
forgotten, his heart beat with new and strange emo- 
tions. The latent spark of love, that hitherto had 
only existed within his breast, was now kindled to 
a flame, that glowed with all the intensity of its 
pure and hallowed nature. 

Nor were the feelings he entertained towards her 
disregarded by Lucy; but gradually, as months 
rolled on, the full tide of affection that swelled her 
heart rushed with overwhelming force to mingle in 
the broad stream of mutual love, upon whose bosom 
have been borne the hopes of uanumbered thou- 
sands. But this stream, it is said, never flows smooth- 
ly, and so it proved in this instance. Its strong 
current bore rapidly amid the dangerous shoals 
concealed beneath its fair surface. The perfumed 
gales that had wafted them on through the dreamy 
abodes of bliss, were soon exchanged for the tainted 
breeze of earth, that blasted with withering breath 
those new-born feelings of the soul, and caused the 
heart that had so lately thrilled with hop@to shrink 
back in despair. 

For a time, Mr. Harding remained ignorant of the 
attention his son was thus bestowing upon One 
whom he considered inferior in station—the protégée 
of the Vintons, as he denominated her—and, when 
informed of the nature of affairs, he could not re- 
press the fury of his indignation. All the bright 
hopes his calculating pride had formed of connect- 
ing his name with the heralded nobility of Europe, 
where he had hoped his reputed wealth would se- 
eure for his son a brilliant alliance, were crushed 
forever; and, in the frenzied excitement of passion, 
he forbade entirely the continuance of these atten- 
tions. 

‘* But, father, you do not consider the claim that 
Lucy possesses to rank equal with us. You once 
esteemed it an honor to associate the name of 
Cameron with your acquaintances; and now you 
surely cannot object to one superior to us in many 
respects, and, I can truly say, inferior in none.” 

«« Away with such prating! 1 have commanded, 
sir, and you, as a dutiful son, are bound to obey. 
If you refuse, 1 have already assured you of the 
consequences.” 

‘¢ True, you have threatened to disinherit me if I 
obey the dictates of judgment and choice, and all— 
for what?” 

‘For your own good, sir. Many long years have 
I devoted to unceasing toil, in order to place you 
above the world; and, at the very moment I im- 
agined my desires about to be realized, you have 
been playing a part I little suspected. However, 


you are legally free to think and act as you see 
proper.” 

With these remarks, Mr. Harding quitted the 
room, leaving William to his own unpleasant reflec- 
The respect he entertained towards his pa- 
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rent prevented the full expression of his injured 
feelings, and he determined at once to seek Lucy, 
and, with frankness, confide to ber the opposition 
he had so unexpectedly met with. 

The faint shade of sadness that stole over her 
joyous countenance seemed to render her even 
more lovely, as he related the conversation that had 
passed—still breathing the same feelings of unalter- 
able love, determining to sacrifice everything for 
her. 

‘No, William, I dare not longer listen to your 
entreaties. That I have loved, deeply loved, you 
are aware; and never can these affections be trans- 
ferred to another. But I cannot—no, I would not 
be yours in direct opposition to the wishes of your 
parent. My heart has been schooled to sorrow and 
disappointment, and this trial, though I confess it 
severe, can be borne as well as others. We meet 
no more, other than friends; but, be assured, my 
blessing shall attend you through all the changes of 
life.” 

* But, Lucy, you surely will not consign me to 
such misery? You cannot suppose me so base, so 
utterly devoid of principle, as to prefer the tinseled 
exterior of wealth and station to the solid enjoy- 
ments that flow from mutual love ?” 

‘*T am truly grateful for the opinion you entertain 
of me, and can appreciate your feelings in regard to 
a separation from any loved object; but do not at- 
tempt to dissuade me from my purpose, which must 
remain unchanged so long as the consent of him 
whom you are commanded to honor shall be with- 
held. I freely release you from all engagements, 
and hope that I may never be considered an obstacle 
to your happiness.’’ 

«“ But this generosity is certainly uncalled for, 
Lucy. I have no desire to be released from my 
obligations to you, and, if your decree is irrevoca- 
ble, I shail be under the necessity of exercising that 
virtue which, unfaytunately, I do not possess to an 
excessive degree, and of awaiting your pleasure ; 
for nothing could ever tempt me to wed any one but 
the object of my love.” 

Here their conversation was suddenly interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Vinton; and, in a few mo 
ments, William took his leave. 


CHAPTER V. 


But we must now return to Mr. Harding. On 
leaving the apartment of his son, he retired to the 
quiet of his own chamber, there to give full vent to 
the bitterest feelings of his heart, and nourish the 
strongly excited passions of his nature. His non- 
appearance at the appointed hour for tea occasioned 
some surprise among those who, for years, had 
been familiar with his remarkable punctuality in al! 
things; and, after waiting a few moments, Mrs 
Harding dispatched a servant to ascertain the cause 
of his delay. But the sound of his retreating foot 
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steps had scarcely died away, before she was sum- 
moned to his relief by cries for assistance ; and 
there, as if transfixed by some spell of horror, stood 
the servant, pallid with consternation, while stretched 
hy his side lay the apparently lifeless form of his 
master. 

Physicians were immediately called in, who ap- 
plied all their skill in endeavoring to restore the 
sufferer to consciousness ; but for hours no signs 
of its return were visible. The intense mental ex- 
citement under which he had labored undoubtedly 
hastened this fearful disease ; while his short, sup- 
pressed breathing, quickened pulse, and the drops 
of perspiration that clustered around his cold brow, 
told plainly of death’s approach. About midnight, 
he seemed suddenly awakened from the death-like 
sleep that had oppressed him, and, drawing his 
companion to his side, inquired for ‘* William,” at 
the same time expressing a wish that Lucy Came- 
ron might be sent for. This request, though singu- 
lar and unexpected, was immediately complied with; 
and, when informed of her-arrival, with a feeble 
gesture he motioned her to approach. 

“Lucy, to me this is a moment of immense im- 
portance. [ feel that I am fast approaching that, 
‘bourne from whence no traveler returns,’ and de- 
sire to obtain forgiveness from the lips of one whom 
| have so deeply injured. You are aware of my 
business transactions with your father, by which 
you were reduced to poverty ; that, when acquaint- 
ed with your distressed condition, 1 withheld the 
merest pittance, while I was morally bound for the 
full amount he had advanced, which was sufficient 
to have placed you in comfortable circumstances. 
Bat avarice had steeled my heart with its unholy 
influences. When I beheld you, through the kind- 
ness of others, restored to your former position in 
society, the admiration of every one, I envied—yes, 
I hated you with a bitter hatred. I feared your in- 
fluence, and would willingly have sacrificed thou- 
sands to have crushed you as [ once did; and yes- 
terday, when informed that my only child—he in 
whom all my hopes of worldly greatness were cen- 
tred—contemplated a union with you, and when its 
truth was confirmed by his own statement, the 
fierce passions of my sinful nature became aroused, 
and I was stricken down by the hand of a just God. 
Can you, then, forgive me, in view of all the injus- 
tice I have heaped upon you ?” 

Lucy, whose voice was choked by the depth of 
her emotions, could only reply— 

*« Yes, yes, sir, I freely forgive you.” 

“Then I can die in peace. And now, my son, 
may a father’s blessing descend upon you! Oh, let 
not this world engross your affections, as it has 
mine !—may those principles of moral obligation 
never be obliterated from your heart! And let her, 


whom you have chosen for your future companion, 
be amply repaid for all she has suffered from me.’’ 

Here his feeble voice grew inaudible, he sank 
upon his pillow; and, in a few moments, the spirit 
burst its bands and left the clay tenement that had 
confined it. 

Six months had elapsed since the death of Mr. 
Harding, whose vast fortune-was inherited by his 
son, when the mansion of Mr. Vinton was again 
illuminated, to celebrate an event of infinitely more 
importance than the admission of an accomplished 
heiress into society: it was the bridal night of; 
Lucy, whose marriage for weeks previous had fur- 
nished a theme for conversation in all circles. The 
wealthy, the noble-minded, the generous William 
Harding, whose gentlemanly and affable deportment 
had endeared him to all who formed his acquaint- 
ance, was hailed as the happy husband of Lucy 
Cameron. 

for several weeks, the gayeties attending their 
nuptials left but little time for the enjoyment of each 
other’s society ; nor was William fully aware of the 
prize he had secured until settled down amid the 
quiet of his home. As Lucy entered that abode of 
wealth, now her own, her thoughts naturally re- 
verted to the time when, years ago, she crossed its 
threshold, clothed in the humble garb of poverty— 
when the dark shadows that hovered over her path 
seemed almost to forbid the visits of those bright- 
winged visions that played around her sleeping mo- 
ments, revealing, through the dim vista of future 
years, the joys she was yet to share. Associations 
such as these, linked with the sad memories of the 
past, were but momentary ; the happiness that was 
now hers precluded the continuance of painful 
emotions. 

But her life, in after years, was not spent in idle- 
ness amid the luxuries of her home. With an active 
zeal, she devoted her energies to the improvement 
of those inhabiting the purlieus of our city, scatter- 
ing around, with a beneficent hand, the richest 
blessings. Why prolong her history? 

Reader, our tale is told. Does it not furnish a 
moral—an example worthy the imitation of those 
whose fairest hopes have been blasted by the ad- 
verse winds of fortune? Alas! how many, in situ- 
ations similar to that occupied by her, in a moment 
of despondency, yield to the unhallowed voice of 
sin, and plunge headlong into the abyss of guilt, to 
sink forever beneath its turbid waves! 

We counsel such to list not to the siren strains 
of earth’s music. May each one be actuated by 
those principles of virtue which, through life’s 
darkened hours, conducted in safety the footsteps 
of Lucy Cameron! 
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We see no willows at present on the banks of the 
Acheron. There are, indeed, few trees of any kind 
in the plain, and none of any size; we see a few 
Oriental plane trees, some low tamarisks by the 
water's edge, two or three wild fig trees, and some 
bright-leaved pomegranates; a somewhat melan- 
choly group, but not inappropriate. A plucked fruit 
of the latter tree, bursting with the crimson grains 
which give it its name, and placed, as it was in an- 
cient times, in the hand of a sculptured figure of 
a deceased person reclining on a sarcophagus con- 
taining his ashes, served as a pleasing symbol to 
express the assurance that though life was now 
plucked from its stem, yet that it was not gathered 
too early, but ripely teeming with many seed of rich 
fruit.— Wordsworth’s Greece. 7 


I stoop beside the marble vault which held 

The dust of former beauty, but of life 

All had departed, and the dark, still night— 

The sleep of death—which long had brooded there, 

Had hushed the voice that once could thrill Earth’s 
sons 

To deeds of mighty daring. Nothing told— 

Nor verse, nor epitaph, with vain array 

Of pompous virtues—who had rested there 

So long, in gloom unbroken. Yet a form, 

Cold, rigid, still, was sculptured on the lid, 
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OF A GREEX GIRL. 

Chaste as the maiden’s heart—more terrible, 
Since life and grace were wanting, than the frown 
Of judge or monarch, From world gone by, 

The age of martial deed and matchless song, 

That form had been bequeathed. It hdd not slept 
Like the poor dust below; it had not felt 

The pang of death, nor canker tooth of time; 

But fresh as from the hand that genius guides, 

It seemed to bloom immortal, and to mock 

The changing fate of men. On such, long since, 
The pious Greek, with every thought attuned 

To nature’s harmonies, stole oft to gaze, 

When night was breathing round, and in that hour, 
Wrapt in mysterious awe, forgot the toils 

Of life, while dreaming of Elysian vales 

Where man is deathless as his sculptured type. 
And in that pulseless hand the maiden placed, 
With simple faith, the fruit whose crimson seed, 
In wild luxuriance bursting, seemed the pledge 
Of other life, though torn from parent stem. 

E’en so the loved one, to the tomb consigned, 
Seemed still to bloom with life, nor feel the stroke 
Which left behind, in sorrow desolate, 

The friends of youth’s bright spring. It were a faith 
Prompted alone by nature; yet the dream 

Stole soothing o’er the soul—a seeming ray 

From that immortal shore where spirits, freed 
From reach of earthly taint, forever breathe 
Ambrosial odors in unfading youth. 

Dant. Srrock, Jr. 











THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF A PRIMA DONNA, 


BY MISS SUSAN A. 


ERA FIRST. 


‘* Oh, mirth and innocence! oh, milk and water! 
Ye happy mixtures of more happy days.’’ 


‘“Maxe way there! Harry, what ’s to pay?’ 
said Ashley Courtenaye to a friend about his own 
age, as they came in contact with a considerable 
crowd of boys, girls, and loafers of all ages, at one 
of the corners of White Street and Broadway. 
“Singers, are they not?’ continued he, as, on tip- 
toe, he peeped over some of those nearest him, and 
threw the strap in which his books were buckled 
carelessly over his shoulder. ‘“ What a wild-eyed 
child! She must be scared, poor thing!” 

« Monsieur,’ said the little creature, readily 
divining his compassionate air and respectable stand- 
ing, “je ne parle pas l’ Anglais. Ma Inére est ma- 
lade. Voudriez-vous me montrer une place ou 
nous pouvons resté, et faisons chauffée.”” 

Ashley, who understood her, blushed like a girl ; 
but, thinking on the desolate condition of the child 
and her sick parent, he bethought himself a mo- 
ment, and then, with a courage noble in such a 
youth, surrounded as he was by such a crowd, he» 
reached forth his hand to the !ittle girl, and, at the 
risk of traversing Broadway in company with the 
itinerant, and followed by the ragged cortége, he re- 
plied, in her own language— 

“Come with me, little girl—you and your mo- 
ther. I will show you a place where you can rest 
for a while.” 

The child placed her hand fearlessly in his, 
though she also grasped that of her mother, whose 
feeble steps could scarce bear her along; and thus 
they proceeded up Broadway, followed by quite a 
retinue. Arriving at a large and handsome build- 
ing, their young guide conducted them down the 
area steps into the basement, where, after seeing 
them seated, and telling them to rest, he left them. 
Away bounded he up the steps, two at a time, threw 
his books on a table in the hall, and entered hastily 
the sitting parlor of his mother, the wealthy and 
widowed Mrs. Courtenaye. 

“« My son,” said she, as she smiled fondly on the 
handsome youth, who leaned over her chair with 
his fair hair disheveled and his soft cheek flushed, 
“what is it? I know some favor is about to be 
demanded from that look.”’ 

“Why, I declare, dear mother,”’ laughed he, 
“you must be half a witch to be able to guess so 
well. Yes, ’tis true; I have a favor to ask of you. 
There is a poor French woman and her little daugh- 
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ter in tae basement. I met them as I came from 
school; and they cannot speak a word of English. 
They asked me so piteously, dear mother, that I 
could not resist; and so I made bold to bring them 
along.’’ 

“You did quite right, Ashley. Let them have 
something to eat, and warm themselves, before 
they again venture forth.”’ 

“ Well now, mother dear, for the favor. You 
have no use for the little office in the yard, and 
those two rooms would be so nice to let the poor 
things stay in this winter, or at least until the wo- 
man gets stronger, and able to work. May they? 
Say yes, dear mother.”’ 

‘Oh, my son, that is asking too much. You do 
not know what kind of characters they may be. I 
will give them some money for you, and let them 
go.” 

«« No, no, mother. 
and the little girl first. 
show them up? That’s a dear mother.” 
stooping, he kissed her cheek coaxingly. 

“ Yes, Don Quixote, ring. You have commenced 
early succoring distressed females. When you 
next set out in search of adventures, don’t billet 
them on me again, I beseech you.”’ 

The servant here, obeying the summons, was 
dispatched for Ashley’s protégées, who soon after- 
wards entered the cosy and well-furnished room. 
Mrs. Courtenaye was struck by the ladylike ap- 
pearance of the woman; and, pitying her feeble 
look, requested her to take a seat near the fire, in- 
quiring kindly, in her own language, into her con- 
dition. 

‘‘ Madame,”’ she replied, ‘I came to America to 
meet my husband, with my little daughter. He 
was a refugee from France, and has been teaching 
music in your country. I learn he is dead. I have 
exhausted all our money, and we cannot get back 
to our country. I have been to-day seeking some 
one who will undertake to have us conveyed back 
to my brother, who still remains to me; but I have 
met with no one who will listen to us. I know not 
what todo. Unless the good God will raise us up 
friends in our great necessity, I fear we must perish. 
I am willing to do anything—I’’——here she bent, 
in tears, over the little girl. 

Mrs. Courtenaye was a feeling woman; and, with 
tears in her own eyes, endeavored to comfort her. 
She assured her that she was welcome to stay in 
her yard, and should be fed from her table until she 
could hear from her brother. 


Just look at the poor woman 
May I ring for James to 
And, 
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«<1 would offer you money to reach France, my 
poor woman; but you must get more strength be- 
fore you set out. A long sea voyage you would not 
be able to stand. Come, cheer up; God will al- 
ways raise up friends to the deserving. Tell me, 
what can | do for you now ?”’ 

‘«« May the Father bless you, kind lady !”’ was all, 
at that moment, she could sey. But the little girl, 
with an impulse of gratitude, crossed the room and 
knelt, with childlike grace, to kiss the white hand 
of her benefactress ; and then, with tears subduing 
the brightness of her wild eyes, returned again to 
the side of her mother. 

‘« Ashley,”’ said his mother, ‘tell James to bring 
some wine and biscuits here ; and send Ann to me.”’ 

While Mrs. Courtenaye spoke with her servant, 
Ashley had pressed the wine and biscuits on the 
poor creatures. ‘Ihe mother seemed too unwell to 
feel hunger; but the little girl ate ravenously. 
Whilst so doing, he stood by questioning her. 

‘‘ Natalie Du Verrier,” was her reply, when asked 
her name. ‘ When mamma is better, I will sing 
for you. I know many beautiful songs; and I can 
play, too, on the piano. But poor, poor mamma is 
so sick! She must lie down and rest; for I know 
she is tired.’’ And she smoothed, with her little 
hand, the wan cheek of her mother. 

“T have sent my servant-woman to put some 
necessary articles in the rooms, which, I expect, 
are now ready. You can go there now, with your 
little daughter, and rest. I will send you something 
to eat. I hope you will soon be better. Ashley, 
my son, show them the way to the office.” 

She kindly extended her hand to the sick woman, 
as she stood humbly there, endeavoring to thank 
her, and smiled benevolently on the little Natalie, 
who, in her gratitude, said— 

“I will sing prettily for you, kind lady, when 
maman is better.”’ 

« Very well, little one. 
of your mother.” 

Mrs. Courtenaye was an intelligent and wealthy 
widow, and perfectly idolized Ashley, her only 
child. He was, indeed, her petted and beautiful 
boy, upon whom she lavished her wealth of love. 
And well did he deserve it. From his infancy, he 
had loved her with the gentle, clinging love of a 
girl, and was ready to sacrifice, in his wild boy- 
hood, his wishes to her own. 

Time passed on, and the little Natalie, with her 
frank, fearless nature, made herself perfectly at 
home. Ashley always treated her with the tender- 
ness of one who protects some dependent and weak 
ebject ; and, notwithstanding ber vagrant life when 
he met her, and the pauper condition she now held, 
his offerings to her were always such as might be 
bestowed on a playmate and an equal. But, then, 


Now go, and take care 


Natalie was no common pauper; and her delight in 
books, flowers, pictures, and music far exceeded 
that of the refined and intellectual boy. 


She was 
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not a pretty child, at least to every one ; but some- 
times there was a strange, wild, gipsy beauty about 
her that was wonderful. When excited by music, 
her swarthy face seemed to clear up, and the wild 
eyes to look poetically beautiful. Her thick dark 
locks hung in heavy masses on her shoulders ; for 
she, poor thing, had no one to arrange them in tidy 
plaits, and that detracted much from the comeliness 
of her appearance. Her aspect was forgotten, how- 
ever, in the charm of her naturalness, her grace, her 
loving, winning manner; and she soon endeared 
herself to Ashley as a playmate, and to Mrs. Courte- 
naye as a protégée. 

Her mother had written to her brother; but she 
was herself rapidly declining. Her only hope now, 
as she told Mrs. Courtenaye, was to see her bro- 
ther, and to consign to his fostering care her child. 
Three months had they been dependent on the 
bounty of their kind benefactress, when Madame 
Du Verrier died. Mrs. Courtenaye took Natalie 
into her own house, where she was treated as a 
plaything both by mother and son. In the midst of 
her deepest sorrow for her mother, whilst the little 
lip quivered and her eye still glistened with its 
tears, did Ashley but tell her not to give up to such 
sorrow, she would endeavor to obey him—would 
dash off the briny drops, and, subduing her sobs, 
would play for him some of her wildest and mer- 
riest pieces. How grateful, too, was she to Mrs. 
Courtenaye !—anticipating every little service of 
love she could render her ; arranging her bouquets, 
her jardiniére, which no one could do so well, or 

#so tastily, as the little French girl. Every day 
would she, in her grateful love, seek some delight- 
ful surprises to one or the other of the objects of her 
devotion. The old proverb, “love begets love,’ 
held good in this case ; for the tenderest affection 
for this engaging little creature sprang up in the 
hearts of her two protectors. 

Mrs. Courtenaye had already attended to her toi- 
lette, and was about entering her into an excellent 
school, when her uncle arrived in the city to carry 
herself and mother back again to France, dear na- 
tive France. Poor little Natalie! what a struggle 
in that young heart! Her uncle had but a suffi- 
ciency, upon which, with economy, he alone could 
live ; but, like all the French, he was willing and 
eager to share to the last with those who needed it. 
How much more than willing was he now to take 
as his own his dear sister’s orphan! He resisted— 
but with gratitude—the entreaties of Mrs. Courte- 
naye that he would allow the child to remain with 
her, promising to have her reared respectably. 

So ends Natalie Du Verrier’s first era; for she 
accompanied her uncle to France, bearing thither, 
in her grateful little heart, the most undying affec- 
tion for Mrs. Courtenaye and for her son. Indeed, 
child as she was, her feelings towards Ashley were 
a mélange of love, gratitude, and veneration. 
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and the words, “Is it possible’ Do I, indeed, be- 


ERA SECOND. 


* And, as thy bright lips sung, they caught 
So beautiful a ray, 
That, as I gazed, I almost thought 
The spirit of thy lay 
Had left, while melting in the air, 
Its sweet expression painted there.’’ 


Skip we ten years. Ten years! What an awful 
number of days, weeks, months! And yet, tothe 
novelist, how soon are all passed! ’Tis only the 
thought that must travel. No materialism to ob- 
struct its passage. The mind is here now; the 
next moment, presto, tis as far as earth’s confines 
will allow it to range. Yes, thought does, indeed, 
annihilate time and space. 

Well, skip ten years, and come with me. I am 
about entering one of those lumbering, top-heavy 
machines, called diligences, with the endeavor, by 
its aid, to reach Paris, the capital of the eau-monde. 
’Tis well that the roads are so delightful, or that 
gentleman with the tremendous boots would have to 
utter more “ pestes !”” and “ sacres !’’ at the pro- 
gress of his rope-fastened team than he does at pre- 
sent. But all goes on glass, for the roads are al- 
most as smooth. The vehicle is nearly full. On 
the front seat sits a heavy, sour-looking mynheer, 
and beside him a companion, with whom he every 
now and then exchanges some gutturals, and then 
relapses into silence. The middle seat contains 
one Englishman and two Americans; whilst the 
back seat is occupied by an old Frenchman and a 
young lady. I suppose her to be young, for she 
has tne lithe, pliant figure of youth; but whether 
she be maiden, wife, or widow, ’tis not so easy to 
say, so closely does she keep that thick veil folded 
over her face. But ’tis a dear little hand, with its 
nice fitting glove, that holds down this screen ; and, 
surely, ’tis the most melodious voice in the world 
that answers, ever and anon, the old man. So 
sweet is it that, once or twice, the fair-haired young 


American on the seat before her has turned to the - 


concealing veil; for he seems to think its music 
sounds like a familiar strain. It probably recalls a 
dream of his far distant home. 

‘¢ The last stage, monsieurs,” said /e conducteur 
to several of the passengers, who had alighted. 
“We shall soon enter Paris. What would you 
piease to have, madame?’ as he stepped to the 
window of the vehicle, where sat the lady spoken 
of. 

“A glass of cau-sucré, if you please,” said the 
sweet voice. 

And again the young American, who was stand- 
ing near, turned at the words, and looked at the 
speaker. The conducteur returned with the water, 
and the t ck veil was raised as the lady lifted the 
glass to her lips. What a radiant, piquant face! 
What large, almond-shaped orbs of jet shone, in 
their dark beauty, upon them! On glancing at the 
young American of whom we have spoken, a smile 
parted the rosy lips as she held forth her little hand, 





hold Mr. Courtenaye ?”’ were replied to by the glad 
utterance of, ‘* Natalie Du Verrier!” 

Yes, ’tiseven so. Natalie, the little French girl, 
the dependent on his mother’s bounty, is now be- 
fore him in that beautiful, coquettishly-attired de- 
moiselle, who is known to the world as da belle 
Natalie, the prima donna; to hear whose sweet 
notes crowd nightly to the opera the king, the queen, 
ladies, lords, and the people. Yes, ’tis the far-famed 
French nightingale, of whom the journals have 
been prating for the last twelvemonth, and who is 
now on her way to Paris, with her uncle, to set the 
beau-monde wild again with the bewitching spell of 
her music. 

And how comes Ashley here? That is soon told. 
After we saw him last, he entered college. Three 
years of hard study sent him into the world, a gra- 
duate, with high honors. He then studied medi- 
cine, received his diploma, and now travels ere he 
sits quietly down, in his native city, with his loved 
mother. Mrs. Courtenaye remains at home, feed- 
ing on the hope of soon embracing her idol, cheer- 
ing herself with his warmly-welcomed and ever 
punctual letters, in the mean time. 

All this, and more, had they related to each other 
ere the vehicle reached the faubourgs ; and so inte- 
rested was Ashley in this narration, that he forgot 
to gaze, with a traveler’s curiosity, around him. 

‘‘ You must come and see me, to tell me all about 
dear Mrs. Courtenaye,’’ said Natalie. “ Here is 
my address.”” And she handed him a card, on 
which she had penciled some directions, as the dili- 
gence turned into Rue St. Honoré. 

Ashley needed not her uncle’s pressing invitation 
to induce him to come He felt the old charm of 
her manner that had so won his boyish heart, aided 
most powerfully now by her magic beauty; for 
twas, indeed, magical to him, for he had never 
dreamed that the swarthy, meager child could be- 
come so wondrously bewitching. 

His first. visit found her in her charming little 
boudoir, whose rose-colored drapery threw a soft 
blush over her. She was studying a new opera 
when he was announced; and either the words or 
the music had given a look of softness to the large, 
dark eyes, that made them appear still more dreamy. 
Her dress, ,too, suited her style. The orange- 
colored cashmere would have made any one but 
herself look like a fright; but it threw off, with a 
fine effect, her rich, satiny skin, with its warm 
glow, and her bands of raven hair, arranged with 
the taste and beauty peculiar to a Partstenne. 

Ah, the hours were, indeed, winged to those two 
beings! for Natalie’s grand piano was in exquisite 
tune ; her taper fingers had lost none of their dex- 
terity ; and the strains from her mellow voice were 
so enchanting that Ashley, from his heart, felt that 


‘* Her deep and thrilling songs 
Seemed, with their piercing melody, to reach 
The soul, and, in mysterious unison, 
Biend with all thoughts of gentleness and love.’’ 
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She was not to appear for several nights; and she 
told Ashley, ere he left, that she would look for- 
ward always to seeing his familiar face among her 
audience. 

What a charm there was to him in her graceful, 
playful manner, tempered, as it was, by a childlike 
deference towards him! It was a direct compli- 
ment, and he felt it in his heart; for he had ever 
heard that the beautiful prima donna was the 
haughtiest of the haughty, keeping, by her cold, 
proud manner, at a respectful distance many who 
would have bowed in homage to her beauty. ‘“ And 
yet she js all softness, all that is charming to me,"’ 
soliloquized Ashley, as he gained the Hétel des 
Etrangers, after leaving her, and sank to sleep with 
‘ this flattering unction on his soul.”’ 

I need searcely tell you that his visits were often 
repeated. In fact, Ashley Courtenaye had no wish 
to employ himself in seeing the wonders of the city, 
unless Natalie was at rehearsal; and every day 
found him the favored, in truth the only, visitor of 
the young girl. 

The night for Natalie’s appearance arrived; and 
Ashley repaired to the opera early, that he might 
secure a favorable poxition. “Surely her heart 
will fail her!’’ thought he, as he glanced around on 
the brilliant scene, where, tier above tier, rose 
bright eyes, sparkling jewels, and waving feathers. 
The air was filled with the perfume of the innume- 
rable bouquets brought there, to lavish, in beauty, 
on la belle Natalie. The full orchestra had swelled 
out in harmony, and was just on the finale, when 
the shouts of welcome, and the waving of perfumed 
handkerchiefs, greeted her appearance. Ashley 
was actually startled on looking at the radiant crea- 
ture, as she stood gracefully and calmly in the full 
blaze of light, with her arms, gleaming in their 
beauty and gems, crossed on her breast, and re- 
ceived, as though an every-day occurrence, this 
tumultuous burst of applause. But now came on 
his ear such a sweep of music that he almost held 
his breath, lest he should lose the smallest note of 
that thrilling and soul-subduing voice. Even when 
the curtain fell on the last scene, and Natalie, al- 
most veiled in the shower of bouquets snd garlands 
which had rained upon the stage, had retired, he 
but slowly aroused himself from the trance into 
which her liquid voice had thrown him. He left 
the house, and sought his room, that he might feast 
on the remembrance of the Peri upon whom he had 
been gazing; and whose tones were surely stolen 
from the ‘‘ Springs of Light” heard in Paradise by 
the blest. 

Days, weeks, months glide on; for “lightly falls 
the foot of time, when it only treads on flowers ;” 
and Ashley Courtenaye is the daily companion of 
Natalie. Each night that witnesses her triumph on 
the stage finds him, also, an entranced listener in 
the parquette, luxuriating in the ‘Heaven of sweet 
sounds.”” And he is conscious, in his own heart, 
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. serpent, mow turn to sting her. 


is returned, though no words have yet passed be- 
tween them. 

One day, he entered Natalie’s boudoir with a sad 
countenance and a heavy heart, which even her 
bright smiles and affectionate manner could not 
cheer. Her own speaking face became shaded 
through sympathy, as she asked— 

«« What is it that grieves you, Ashley?” 

“That I must leave you. My mother writes 
urgently, pressingly; and I must obey. It has 
never entered into my mind to disobey her slightest 
wish, so dear is she. But oh, Natalie, I have never 
felt my obedience to her to be anything but pleasing 
till now. How can I leave thee?” 

“Tt is your duty,” murmured she, with a pale 
cheek and quivering lip. And he knew, from the 
trembling of the cold hand which he clasped, how 
fondly he was loved. 

“But I tell you I caznot, unless it be with the 
hope of soon rejoining you, never to be again sepa- 
rated. Tell me, dearest Natalie, will you be mine 
when I have obtained my mother’s consent to our 
marriage ?”” 

The pale cheek became still paler; but no sound 
issued from her lips as she sat there, with Ashley 
looking anxiously, expectantly in her face. 

« Answer me, Natalie; ome word, one little word, 
to give joy to my exile from you. Will you not 
cheer me with one smile, one word ?” 

“ You are aware, Mr. Courtenaye, how much I 
would give if I felt that I could honorably say that 
word; for you know full well that I love you,” 
said she, sadly, but with a quiet dignity. ‘But it 
may not be. Mrs. Courtenaye would never con- 
sent; and even you would hate me in time, if I were 
so ungrateful as to engage myself to you. No; do 
not urge me again. Go forth unfettered to your 
mother. Thwart not her wishes, her hopes. Let 
her not think, for a moment, that the child whom 
her kindness fostered, whose mother’s death-bed 
was cheered by her benevolence, should, like the 
Yes; it must be so. 
I tell you with a pang that only those who love as 
I now do you could feel. Go to your mother, and 
forget me.” 

“ Never, as you yourself well know! I will go; 
but it will be to sue, to entreat her consent. She 
has never denied me anything, nor will she now, 
when I tell her my whole happiness is at stake. 
Say, will you consent to be mine? Say, dear Na- 
talie?” 

How hard was it to that loving, tender girl to 
compel her lips to utter words of refusal to those 
beseeching looks and tones, and her still more plead- 
ing heart; yet her duty was plain before her. She 
knew Mrs. Courtenaye was proud, for she recol- 
lected some instances of it as a child, and remem- 
bered Ashley’s speaking of traits which showed its 
existence still; and she therefore loved him too 
well to bid him hope, only to disappoint him, for 


that he loves the sweet song-bird, and that his love 3 her own heart told her he coud never obtain the 
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consent of his parent. Then, with a moral courage 
great inone so young, so ardently loving, still 
greater and nobler in one who had lived for the 
public, with no fond mother to urge on, by precept, 
to this noble sacrifice of her own happiness to prin- 
ciple and gratitude, she answered, still trembling, 
but calmer and more confident— 

“No, dear Ashley. I must ever say no. It is 
useless to hope. Your mother will not consent ; 
and I will not take your vows—your love, so dear 
to me; but I will say now, as ever, obey your mo- 
ther; go to her; forget me, or remember me only 
as a humble friend. This has been a delightful 
dream; but He that is over us knows only how 
fully 1am awakened. Henceforth—though the me- 
mory of this joy shall be hallowed—I am but Nata- 
lie, the dependent on your mother’s charity ; and 
you must be to me the son of my benefactress, my 
childhood’s kindest friend. Adiew! For my sake, 
and your own, let this be owr last interview.” 

And, though he endeavored to detain her, she left 
him. Overwhelmed at her firmness, he sat speech- 
less. He waited for her return, but she came not. 
Message after message did he dispatch; yet the 
only answer they sufficed to bring was a billet of 
adieu. So he was forced to leave. He saw her no 
more before his departure; fur, on going to the 
opera, thinking to see her, he learned ‘that the 
engagement for the season had been brought to a 
sudden close on account of the illness of the prima 
donna.” When he inquired, from the porteress of 
the house in which she and her uncle had resided, 
he heard that she had left with Monsieur Duval— 
but where, he was unable to find out. Ashley, 
hopeless, returned to America, with a heart bur- 
thened by sad experience. And thus ends the se- 
cond era in the life of a prima donna. 


ERA THIRD. 


‘« Farewell! my life may wear a careless smile, 

My words may breathe the very soul of lightness ; 
But the touched heart must deeply feel, the while, 
That life hath lost a portion of its brightness. 
And woman’s love shall never be a chain, 

To bind me to its nothingness aguin.’’ 


Twenty-six years of age !—and yet she is in the 
prime of her sunny beauty. Those five summers 
seem to have changed Natalie but little to outward 
appearance; and though Time has brought sor- 
rows to her, as to all of Earth’s travelers, still they 
have not withered the radiance of her complexion, 
nor dimmed the brightness of her eye. 

Behold her now in New York, whither she has 
come to fulfil a professional engagement! How 
many memories are crowding in her mind, as she 
sits at the window of her parlor at the Astor House, 
looking out upon the crowded scene! Her voyage 
has been tiresome, and she now courts the agree- 
able lull of doing and saying nothing. She has de- 
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nied herself al] day to “ callers,’”” who, ever crazy 
after “ stars,’’ have been craving admittance ; whilst 
her uncle has gone out to attend to the dull realities 
of business with the manager. There she sits, as 1 
said before, gazing sadly out. 

Her young days! What a retrospect passes 
through her mind! And, above all, will obtrude 
the ever-loved image of Ashley Courtenaye. She 
has not heard of him for five years; and even now 
the recollection suffices to color with a brilliant 
glow her soft cheek. Not all the fascinations of her 
splendid career, nor flattery, nor change of scene, 
had banished from her mind the image of her child- 
hood’s friend, her youth’s lover, which now plainly 
and vividly rises before her. The thought of once 
more seeing him made her induce her uncle to close 
with the offer of Mr. , when he sent to engage 
her services. 

** To-morrow I shall behold him!” thought she, 
‘for to-morrow night my engagement commences ; 
and my coming has been sufficiently heralded, it 
one can trust these papers for information.”? And 
she again leaned over one lying in her lap. 

What crowds the next evening betook themselves 
towards the Opera House in Astor Place, to hear 
the new prima donna in Norma! So many seats 
had been secured that numbers could not be admit- 
ted. Natalie was there; but, unlike her usual calm 
manner and reserve, she was reconnoitering the 
dress circles and parquette as eagerly as ever did 
débitante before or since, from a convenient slit in 
the curtain. 

Long she gazes, without any interest, apparently, 
on the large and fashionable audience before her; 
but, at length, a start, which from its vehemence 
shook the curtain, showed her to be awakened. 
Near the stage—so close, in fact, that every eye- 
glance might be detected—sat a party of three, upon 
whom her regards were fastened: Mrs. Courtenaye, 
her son, and a lady, sitting between them, of an in 
tellectual and sweet face, who,-at the moment Nata- 
lie’s eye rested upon the group, was familiarly plac- 
ing her hand on Ashley’s arm, as.though to call his 
attention. “His wife!’’ was her thought; and a 
new sadness sprang up in her heart as she looked 
upon his animated face, which exhibited no traces 
of the sorrow from which she had suffered—stel/ 
was suffering. No—he wasgay ; and his liveliness 
must have found words, from the smiles wreathing 
the lips of his two listeners. 

There is the tinkle of the first bell—the second— 
and she must now call up her smiles to face the 
audience, who are so ready to applaud. One last 
sigh to her past days—and “ Norma” is bending in 
salutation to that expectant crowd. How justly 
was the praisc merited that night in her plaintive 
strains! Hw correct in gesture, in look, in tone, 
was her pergonation of the forsaken, self-sacrificing 
priestess! And the applause was loud and heart- 
felt as she left the stage, with a pale face, and a 
sad, sad heart. 

The next day, Ashley Courtenaye and his mother 
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came to see Natalie. There was scarcely a spice 
of embarrassment in his manner towards her; and 
Mrs. Courtenaye was as affectionate as a reiative. 

««Come to us soon, Natalie,” said she, ‘* and re- 
new some of our old days and gladsome feelings. I 
promise you ’twill be a family party ; none but our- 
selves and Mary—Ashley’s wite—who would have 
called also, but her babe was unwell. By the way, 
you cruel one, why did you treat my poor Ashley 
so badly whilst in France? Why, ’twas impossi- 
ble for me to comfort him for your dismissal of his 
suit; and I must confess I sympathized with my 
son, and blamed you for not letting him know your 
whereabouts, in order that he might tell you of my 
permission by letter. But don’t blush so; let the 
past be forgotten. He has a sweet little wife now. 
Come very soon, and get acquainted with her. I 
ari sure you must love her, as we do.”’ 

How agonizing! Not only was her noble sacri- 
fice unappreciated, but what was far more galling 





was the fact that it was unnecessary! How that 
thought sank into her soul, making her feel the bit- 
terness, and yet the abject littleness, of the world, 
and all its belongings! But she had too long been 
in the habit of hiding her real feelings to betrav 
them now ; and though her face flushed, yet did she 
compel herself to smile, and answer lightly, even 
with his eyes looking upon her. It only added the one 
drop to the brimming cup, the rose leaf on the full 
goblet ; and, as she watched from the window their 
departure, she turned, with a bitter sigh, into her 
own chamber, saying with her heart, not lips, 
“Farewell, hope! and all that gilds this past and 
hollow dream. My profession and my talents must, 
in future, be sufficient for my earthly happiness ; for 
never will [ bind my spirit down to this clay again.” 
And, if her happiness depended on this, it was as- 
sured; for the musical and fashionable world long 
and rapturously sung the praises of the French 
nightingale, Natalie Du Verrier. 





POETRY. 


SONG OF THE DYING GIRL. 
BY CORA LEE. 


Dearest! when I am sleeping 

In the churchyard’s quiet gloom, 
Come not with bitter weeping 

To mourn at my lowly tomb 


Come not when autumn dreary 
Broods o’er the lifeless plain, 

When the pining heart grows weary 
For the springtime’s bloom again 


Come when the earth is brightest 
With sunshine, song, and love! 
When the wild bird’s lay is lightest, 
And verdure crowns the grove: 


Come when the still blue heaven 
Beams with a cloudless smile; 
So to thy soul be given 
Serenest peace the while. 


Then, o’er my low grave bending, 
Mourn not with bitter tears; 

Think of the bright hopes blending, 
That gladdened my summer years. 


Think! on affection’s bosom 
Gently I sank to rest— 

Gently as yon pale blossom 
Droops to its leafy nest. 


Think of the sweet peace given 
To solace the spirit’s woes ! 

Look at yon far bright heaven 
Where the weary souls repose. 


Thus, with an cye unweeping, 
Tranquil and free from gloom, 

Come thou, when I am sleeping, 
To muse o’er my lowly tomb! 


THE FADED FLOWER 
BY WILLIAM G. BROWN. 


Sne grew in beauty, loved of all, 
The idol of the hall and hearth ; 
For every one a pleasant smile, 
A word of artless mirth. 


I speak not of her faultless form, 

Of auburn locks to soft winds flung ; 
Of rosy lip, or sparkling eye, 

Or music of her tongue. 


We loved her for the soul that blent, 
In joy or sorrow, with our own— 

An echo-harp, that warbled back 
Each glad or grieving tone. 


He died, whose smile for years had been 
The sunshine of her guileless heart ; 

And shadows fell and deepened there, 
That might no more depart. 


The rose-bloom faded from her cheek, 
Her laughing eyes grew dim with grief, 

While the hushed sigh, but half concealed, 
Told that her days were brief. 


The bright sun darkened, and the stars— 
Isirds sang their sweetest songs in vain > 
Nor sight nor sound could ever cheer 
That stricken heart again. 


Within a churchyard, drear and lone, 
On many a moonlit summer eve, 
Reclining on a flowery mound, 
The angels saw her grieve. 


’T was sad beside her couch to stay, 

To watch the lingering, fleeting breath, 
To see that brow of innocence 

Grow pale and dark in death ! 
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Trees freshened in the leafy June, 

The air was filled with sun and song, 
When moved along the winding way 

A sad and silent throng. 


One look on her discolored face, 
Still lovely in her snow-white shroud, 
And wailings, as they heaped the earth, 
Blent with the death-dirge loud. 


She sleeps; but many a sorrowing heart 
Throbs with the bitterness of woe, 
That one so young and beautiful 
Should bloom and perish so! 


TO PH@BE. 
BY T. B. RIDER. 


I WELL remember, when a boy, 
In time gone “‘ long ago,”’ 

A little bird her rest would build 
In our old portico: 

She was the harbinger of Spring, 
That well-remembered bird— 
For always ere the blossoms came 

Her merry voice was heard. 


She used to speak, in plainest phrase, 
Thy gentle name to me; 

And how it came that she could talk 
Was deepest mystery : 

It was the “‘ burden of her song’’— 
That sweet and plaintive word; 
And hence my playmates used to say 
They called her ** Phebe-Bird.”’ 


Full many changes Time has wrought 
Since that *‘ long time ago,”’ 

And ’mong the rest has wrought a change 
In our old portico: 

The trellis and the vines are gone 
Where oft her foot found rest: 

Since then, she never came again 
To build her little nest. 


Bat often, when in fairy dreams, 
The unchained spirit’s gaze, 
Back, through the vista, dim and long, 
Seeks those bright, joyous days: 
I see that little bird again— 
Again that strain is heard: 
Perhaps thy gentle spirit is 
My fancy’s ‘“‘ Pheebe-Bird.”’ 


THE STAR OF DESTINY. 
BY M. L. SHELDON. 


Far, far away in realms of space, 
I gazed upon a lonely star, 

On whose bright and glittering face 
My hour of life reflected there. 


Transfixed, [ stood in silent awe, 
While o’er its sparkling disk I traced 
The lines of immutable law, 
Never, by man, to be erased ! 
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With terror, there I calmly read 
The wondrous myst’ries of my doom, 
As through this vale of death 1 tread, 
Surrounded by eternal gloom. 


And can it thus, my God! be true 

That Thou hast made a world for me, 
And hung it high in azure blue, 

To be my star of destiny 


And dost Thou, for poor mortal man, 
Such wondrous, awful power display, 
Whose life on earth is but a span, 
And, like the dew, must pass away? 


Unchanging are Thy laws of fate, 
Portrayed in lines of starry light! 

Worlds at a word dost Thou create, 
Or banish to eternal night! 


Proud man! how vain is all thy might 
To-struggle against stern decree, 
Doomed, from eternity of nighi., 
To follow out his destiny. 


Bright orb, roll on thy pathless way, 

And thus obey high Heaven’s command ; 
Man is but creature of a day— 

His name is written in the sand. 


Bright star of all my hopes and fears, 
To thee I raise my longing eyes ; 

Look kindly on my youthful years, 
And guide my soul to Paradise. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY M. S$. 0. FARRELL. 


Sieep on thine eyelids is falling like dew, 
They close like lily-cups o’er orbs of blue; 
And thy lips tremble like rose leaves apart, 
Thrilled with the throbbings of thy little heart. 


Thy soft cheek is glowing with bloom faintly bright, 
As a peach blossom shines in a star’s silver light. 
Should a haumming-bird stray from its leafy recess, 
’T would linger to give thee its fondest caress. 


The fair locks are stirred on thy shadowless brow-- 
Do the wings of a seraph wave over thee now? 

Art thou lulled by the stir of those pinions divine, 
Till thy heart, like a sea-shell, is melody’s shrine ’ 


There’s a smile on thy lip! Hath that Spirit Supreme 
Now flashed on thy gaze in a heavenly dream ? 

Do thy soul and the seraph commune in a spell, 

As music and moonlight oft meet in a shell ? 


Ah, bright thoughts are making thy spirit their bower, 
As star-beams creep in ’mid the leaves of a flower ! 
And the smile on thy lip, like perfume on a rose, 

Is the incense thy young heart yields up in repose. 


By a thousand sweet fancies my heart is beguiled, 
As I watch o’er thy slamber, thou innocent child; 
But ever above thee my soul bends in care, 
Forever and ever it utters this prayer :— 


May thy future come fraught with far-gathered hours, 
Asa fairy barque sails over-laden with flowers! 

And bright with life’s sunshine each leaf of those years, 
May they never, ah, never be sullied by tears! 
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MY LITTLE NIECES. 
BY ADALIZA CUTTER. 


I nave but two—two little girls, 

Whose bounding steps are light as air ; 
The one with careless, flaxen curls, 

And one with long, brown silken hair. 
Two happier birds, in downy nest, 

Ne’er carolled ’neath the morning sun ; 
Two lighter hearts ne’er sank to rest, 

When the long, golden day was done. 
They make the sunshine where they dwell, 

With their sweet smiles and lovelit eyes, 
And oh! we love them but too well, 

Those angels lent us from the skies ! 


Their dark eyes have a changeful hue, 
Thoughtful, at times, beyond their years ; 

Sometimes as mild as heaven’s own blue, 
Then seen again through transient tears 

Their merry voices, day by day, 
Fall like soft music on the ear ; 

The very birds might cease their lay, 
Awhile their joyous tones to hear ; 

And when their ringing laugh comes out, 
So silvery clear, so gay, so wild, 

I can but join their happy shout, 
And wish myself once more a child ! 


At morn, while sings the little bird, 


Hand linked in hand, they search for flowers, 


And, while his thrilling voice is heard, 
How swiftly pass the light-winged hours ' 
And when their little pattering feet 
Turn homeward, when the sun is high, 
All laden with the flowers so sweet, 
And such a love-light in their eye, 
We hardly know which fairest seem, 
Those*human flowers, or those that bloom, 
Brief, beautiful as fairy dream, 
Then die and leave the earth in gloom 


Their mother died when they were young. 
Too young to know her love or claim ; 
The elder, with a faltering tongue, 
Could only lisp that mother’s name. 
The younger was a little child 
Of four months old, with “‘ starry eyes,”’ 
That shone so brightly when she smiled, 
They seemed like diamonds from the skies. 
Sweet babes! with yearning hearts of love, 
We took them to our home of sadness, 
And oh, how richly did they prove 
A source of comfort, joy, and gladness | 


Then, when soft twilight steals o’er earth, 
And cooling zephyrs gently play, 

While one by one the stars have birth, 
How sweet to hear those children pray ! 

How solemnly their words are spoken, 
In lisping accents, soft and low! 

The stillness of the eve unbroken, 


Save sounds that from their young lips flow. 


Their bright eyes closed in earnest feeling, 
Their infant prayer floats on the ear— 
Methinks that angels, earthward stealing, 

Might pause in silent joy to hear ! 


{t may be that, in early years, 
The angel Death will claim his own, 
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And leave us bowed again in tears, 

To tread life’s pathway sad and lone. 
It may be that long years will roll 

Ere they are called from earth away, 
And that the weary, fainting soul 

Will long to leave its home of clay : 
Father, we lay them on thine altar, 

In joy, in sorrow, make them thine! 
Oh, may their footsteps never falter, 

While walking in the path divine! 


TO MY WIFE. 
BY ¥F. I. w. 


Tue autumn winds are sighing, love, 
With melancholy sound ; 

The yellow leaves are lying, love, 
Upon the frozen ground ; 

The frost has nipped the pretty flowers, 
And robbed them of their bloom : 

But in this little cot of ours 
Shall enter naught of gloom. 


The sky is darkly bending, love, 
For clouds its face o’ercast ; 
The rain is fast descending, love, 
And fiercer howls the blast ; 
But our fire blazes cheerily, 
In spite of wind and storm, 
And, though Nature looks so drearily, 
Here all is close and warm. 


Our little babes are sleeping, love, 
Upon their little beds, 

And angels watch are keeping, love, 
Above their guileless heads: 

Then let us kneel in fervent prayer, 
And lift our hearts above, 

And thank God for his holy care, 
And his redeeming love. 


ee 


A WHITE VIOLET IN AUTUMN 
BY Cc. B. B. 


NovEMBER’s sun, with summer smile, 
Awoke to life a violet-bud, 
Unfolded all its tiny leaves— 
The only blossom of the wood. 


I left the flower, so lone, though fair, 
In sweetest sunshine, where it grew ; 

To take it thence were sacrilege— 
That I could never, never do. 


I sought again the violet’s bed, 

My searching eye no violet found ; 
It lay, with all its sister dead, 

In shapeless russet on the ground. 


Was it in vain this flow’ret grew, 
Nor single tint nor fragrance gave ? 

Was it in vain it turned from view, 
So soon to find an early grave? 


Of Nature’s Book, it was a page 
I read with thoughtful, earnest care; 
Its lore could secret grief assuage, 
Repining turn to humble prayer 
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HEAVEN IN VIEW. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 
‘6 Earth will deceive ; let heaven be thy choice.’’ 


Au#, friendship is indeed an idle dreaming, 
And a most sorrowful, unhappy jest; 

And love a shadow o’er our pathway gleaming, 
Wooing our spirits from their youthful rest. 

We learn too late how hollow is the smiling 
Which hourly greets us in the morn of life ; 

How false are all the words our hopes beguiling, 
And with sick hearts we quell the throbbing strife. 


But not in vain. That bitter lesson reading, 
We press through thorns that mark our painful way, 
And, though they leave our bosoms torn and bleeding, 
We look above and see a guiding ray. 
From mansions where is known no woe or weeping, 
It shineth with a clear, unswerving light ; 
And if with watchfulness our vigils keeping, 
It hourly groweth beautiful and bright. 


Then, mortal, cease thy worldly visions weaving ; 
Thy hopes will “‘ sting thee to thy bosom’s core ;”’ 

And thou shalt turn, with sad and lonely grieving, 
To count thy heart’s low throbbings o’er and o’er. 

Cease, though it cost dear bonds a painful rending, 
And learn to raise thy tearful eyes above— 

For there peace dwells, and joys are never ending ; 
There thou shalt know a true, unchanging love. 


SABBATH LYRICS. 
BY W. GILMORE sIMMS. 
Bring us a Song.—(Paraphrase: Isaiah xxx.) 


BRING us a song, as in the night 
When high solemnity is kept ; 

Make, with thy art, our eyes grow bright, 
That late in depth of sorrow wept; 

And lift our hearts, like his who goes, 
With pipe to God’s own mount of bliss; 

That he who mourned o’er unnamed woes 
May taste at last an hour like this. 


Well do we know that thou hast strains 
To stay the grief in human breast ; 
rhy virtues still have brought thee gains 
That lift thy songs above the rest: . 
The fire that arms thy eagle eye 
Was caught from visions of the night, 
When seraphs, speeding through the sky, 
Looked down to see, and glad thy sight. 


Love, thou wilt lessen, till it glows 

With something so akin to heaven, 
That, still rejoicing in its woes, 

Twill bless that joy has not been given ; 
That, by denial haply spelled 

The passions sleep that might forget, 
And taught by what is still withheld, 

Grow grateful for each other debt. 





SONNET.—EARTH. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


How sweet a home earth is for mortals’ dust, 
Since o’er its surface Jesus’ feet have trod, 
Who bore our sin and sorrow, and to God 

Returned, to pave a pathway for the just. 

Sin may yet soil it; crime may yet it stain; 
Sorrow afflict it; death it triumph o’er— 

Yet from it prayer and praise from fond hearts pour 

Sin washed away—imputed not again. 

Though graves its surface undulate, and still 
Unnumbered tumuli in graveyards rise, 

Earth is the place to school us for the skies. 

‘* The offer is to all’»—come all who will; 

Tread in heaven’s pathway ere it be too late ; 

See Christ the Light—the “little Wicket Gate.” 


“TELL HER TO MEET ME THERE.” 
BY MISS N. H. HUBBARD. 


Te her, oh, tell her how 
Life’s sands ebb fast away 
Tell her that on my brow 
Is the seal of sure decay. 
Tell her the earth looks bright, 
And its scenes are passing fa‘r : 
There ’s a purer one of light— 
** Tell her to meet me there.’’ 


Tell her we oft have gazed 
Upon yon starry sky, 
In Love’s first, early days, 
Ne’er thinking one would die. 
Tell her our hearts were twined 
Into a wreath so fair, 
Of its blight we never dreamed— 
** Tell her to meet me there.”’ 


Tell her, oh, tell her too, 
There ’s pressing at my heart 
A weight I never knew 
Till from loved ones called to part. 
Tell her that when she hears 
1 ’ve left this world of care, 
To shed no sorrowing tears— 
‘¢ Tell her to meet me there.’’ 


Tell her my Saviour’s love 
My dying pulses thrill— 
But all other things above, 
I love, I love her still. 
Tell her the breath of fame 
Is a bubble on the air 
To a heav’n-deserved name— 
** Tell her to meet me there.’’ 


Tell her the falling leaves 
A requiem seem for me— 
Bat for them who e’er grieves, 
Spring will re-robe the tree. 
Tell her my parting soul 
Soars on the wings of prayer- 
Not distant far the goal— 
‘* Tell her to meet me there.”’ 
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°EEMISETTES AND 


CHEMISETTES. 


Dressine-cowns, of which mention will be found 
n our chit-chat, continue to be worn with chemi- 


settes, as well as afternoon and evening dresses 
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They should be of plain hnen or muslin, plaited 
somewhat after the manner of an ordinary sbirt 
front, with a round collar, beneath which a narrow 
ribbon may be introduced. Plain shield pias, after 
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the form of a cuff pin, are much used in traveling 
or morning dresses, and have the effect of a richly- 
wrought gold clasp, a graceful, because a natural 
ornament. The chemisettes given on the preceding 
page are, however, intended for a more elaborate 
costume. 

No. 1 is composed of alternate rows of embroi- 
dered cambric insertion, and a plain cambric base, 
the latter finely covered by a plaited frill. A simi- 
lar band and frill should be worn upon the under- 
sleeves, also with plain cambric bodies. 

No. 218 of lace. The embroidery is muslin ap- 
plication, in light sprigs and leaves, and has a very 





pretty effect. This has also the merit of economy, 
as a worn out muslin collar, if the work is fine, and 
half a yard of lace, will furnish it. 


CAPS. 


Caps are not materially altered in shape or style. 
We give two, intended for morning or dinner 
dress for a matron. A young wife, with such a 
“ conglomerate compound,” would add ten years to 
her age. The crown of No. 4 is particularly worth 
notice, as it is a stylish pattern for -a totlette de 
nuit, denuded of the flowing ribbons. Cambric 
pendants might supply their place. 
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KNITTING FOR THE NURSERY. 


KNITTED LACE COLLAR, 
SMALL SIZE, FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


Needles No. 21, cotton 40, boar’s head or Clarke’s 
Paisley thread. 

Cast on nineteen stitches, and knit two plain rows. 

First row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit five, make one, knit two together, knit 
five, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Second row.—Knit four, purl eleven, knit four; 
every alternate row to be knitted the same as this. 

Third row —Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, knit two together, make one, 
purl one, make one, knit two together, knit four, 
make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Fifth row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, purl one, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit three, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
two, purl one, knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two, make one, knit two together, knit 
one. 

Ninth row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two, make one, knit onc, slip one, knit 
one, pass the slipped stitch over, purl one, knit two 
together, knit one, make one, knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit one. 

Eleventh row.—Same as the ninth row. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit three, make one, slip one, knit one, 
pass the slipped stitch over, purl one, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit four, make one, knit two 
together, knit one. 

fifteenth row —Knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit four, make one, slip one, knit two 
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together, pass the slipped stitch over, make one, knit 
five, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Seventeenth row.—Knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit twelve, make one, knit two together, 
knit one. 

Eighteenth row.—Same as the second. 

This forms one pattern. Commence again at the 
first pattern row. Eighteen patterns will be re- 
quired for the length of the collar. 


THE LACE EDGING. 

Cast on thirteen stitches. Same pins and cotton 

First row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make one, knit two together, knit one, knit 
two together, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
two together, knit one. 

Second row.—Knit three, purl six, knit four. 

Third row.—Same as the first. 

Fourth row.—Knit two, purl six, knit five 

Fifth row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, make one, knit three together, 
make one, knit three, make one, knit two. 

Sizth row.—Knit two, purl six, knit six. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two together, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two together, knit one, knit two together, 
make one, knit two. 

Eighth row.—Knit two, purl two, make one, pur! 
two together, purl two, knit six. 

Ninth row.—Same as the seventh. 

Tenth row.—Knit two, purl six, knit eix. 

Eleventh row.—Same as the seventh. 

Twelfth row.—Knit three, purl six, knit five. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit two, make one, knit three 
together, make one, knit three, make one, knit three 
together, make one, knit two together, knit one 
Commence again at the first row 
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BRAIDING.—SOFA CUSHION AND SLIPPER 
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SOFA CUSHION. 


Tue materials are three-fourths of a yard of the 
finest French merino, and two knots of the narrow 
Russian silk braid. The one engraved was a rich 
but delicate blue, braided in white ; but, of course, 
the colors must be selected which will harmonize 
with the other furniture of the room. Black silk 
braid, on rich cerise, looks very handsome: it looks 
well also with blue ; but the blue should not be too 
light. In preparing a pattern similar to that in the 
engraving, it will be necessary to draw the circle in 
the centre, entire; but one corner and side will be 
sufficient, only great care must be taken, before 
pouncing, to place the pattern in exactly the right 
position. 

The merino 1s usually one yard and a half wide; 
three-fourths, therefore, form two perfect squares, 
one of which is braided, and the other left plain. 
lf both are to be ornamented, four pieces of braid 
should be procured. 

The cushion is to be trimmed with a cord to cor- 
respond, and a tassel at each corner. 


SLIPPER. 


Black silk velvet; a knot of cerise braid, and 
thirty yards of fine gold thread. Unless the slippers 
are of an unusual size, three-eighths of velvet will 
be sufficient. 

The pattern, being marked on the velvet, is work- 
ed in the cerise braid, and both sides are then edged 
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’ with the gold thread, which is laid on and sewed 


over with silk of the same color. A rich purple 
velvet looks well, done in green and gold; and black 
may be worked in blue and silver, which looks ex 
tremely elegant, but quickly tarnishes. 





Very pretty braided slippers may be made by 
{ simply working silk braid on good black cloth ; but 
a gold or silver edge to the braid throws it into re- 
lief and adds greatly to its beauty. 

These slippers should be made up with quilled 
silk, to correspond in color with the braid; and, if 
for ladies, trimmed with a ruche of narrow quilled 
satin ribbon 











EBiTOR S’ 


Ir is predicted, at the time when ‘‘ many run to and 
fro,’ that ‘* knowledge shall be inereased.’’ Is not 
this prophecy strikingly descriptive of the present 
manner of traveling ?—the running “ to and fro’’ with 
rail-car speed, and the multitudes posting in every di- 
rection, as on the wings of the wind ? 

‘‘Nine hours from Boston to New York!’ said a 


lady. 
“‘T have been nine days making the trip from New 
York to Albany,’’? observed a gentleman. ‘In the 


olden times—fifty years ago—the voyage up the Had- 
son was often thus prolonged,’’ he continued; ‘‘ and 
now we go from New York to Boston in nine hours !”? 

Is knowledge inereasing as rapidly as the ratio of 
traveling, when compared with fifty years ago? 

We understand the word knowledge to signify here, 
that which is true; and therefore that the informa- 
tion gained will be of permanent and universal advan- 
tage; an increase of wisdom in the way of living 
rightly as well as happily. 

Till within the last fifty years, the great aim of hu- 
man knowledge had been to benefit the few at the ex- 
pense of the many; now a new light has dawned, and 
the improvement of humanity is understood to be the 
goal to which all knowledge should tend. This great 
idea—is it not increasing as with the propelling power 
of steam, and stimulating the human mind to seek in 
every direction for that which is true, and for the 
means to carry onward that which is good ? 

Now, too, the discovery is made that one-half the 
human race had never been comprised in the old no- 
tions of knowledge entertained by men. Those philo- 
sophers take little or no note of the female mind. The 
Bible bears witness to woman’s power over the moral 
destiny of our race; but men, even Christian divines, 
misunderstood or misinterpreted her mission. So they 
consigned her to ignorance, as the easiest mode of 
maintaining their own supremacy. 

The last half century has wonderfully changed these 
shings. Men no longer consider learning as wholly in- 
eompatible with the feminine character; the female 
mind is permitted to develop its powers, and to these 
causes is owing the increased and increasing light re- 
garding the great truths of morality and duty which 
now impel reforms in social life. 

That intelligent women are the best champions of 
order as well as reform, may be seen by examining 
their writings. The inculcation of faith in God is one 
of the most obvious characteristics of female literature. 
Even a novel from the pen of a true woman often 
teaches and enforces the importance of the Christian 
religion to haman happiness, in a more impressive man- 
ner than many a sermon from the pulpit. We will 
take, as an illustration of our remarks, a few para- 
graphs from the pages of one of these works :— 





Dury.*—Many things are expedient more or less in 
this life: there is a choice of many paths: but there is 
but one right and one wrong. 





#* From “ Stuart of Dunleath.’? By Mrs. Norton. 
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What it is right to do is always clear: how it will 
auswer to do right is in God’s hands. Be cheerful; be 
patient; look forward, do not look back. Do not take 
life’s trials as prepared for you by God’s creatures, but 
by God himself. Then there will be in your heart nei- 
ther resentment, resistance, nor despondency ; for the 
sense of an overruling Providence will support you 
when you would faint, and control you when you 
would rebel. 

CuitpreNn.—Children! they are a sacred happiness. 
Their place in our hearts is marked out in every page 
of Holy Writ. By the mouth of a child, God reproved 
and doomed his high priest; when the great house of 
Eli was to fall, and Hophin and Phineas to die, ‘ both 
in one day.’’? By the exumple of a child, Christ warned 
and exhorted his disciples, when they would have for- 
bidden the company of those little ones, as intrusive 
and trivial in the Great Presence. 

Nearer to glory they stand than we, in this world 
and the next! It was @ gentle and not unholy fancy 
that made the Portuguese artist Siquina, in one of hie 
sweet pictures, form of millions of infant faces the 
floor of Heaven; dividing it thus from the fiery vault 
beneath, with its groups of the damned and lost. For 
how many women hal this image been realized! How 
many have been saved from despair or sin by the voice 
and smile of these unconscious little ones! The wo- 
man who is a mother dwells in the immediate presence 
of guardian angels. She will bear on for her children’s 
sake. She will toil for them, die for them, Jive for 
them, which is sometimes harder still. The neglected, 
miserable, maltreated wife has still one bright spot in 
her home; in that darkness a watch-light burns: she 
has her children’s love, she will strive for her children. 
The woman tempted by passion has still one safeguard 
stronger than all with which you would surround her; 
she will not leave her children. The angry and out- 
raged woman sees in those tiny features a pleading 
more eloquent than words; her wrath against her hes- 
band melts in the sunshine of their eyes. Idiots are 
they who, in family quarrels, seek to punish the mo- 
ther by parting her from her offspring; for, in that 
blasphemy against nature, they do violence to God’s 
own decrees, and lift away from her heart the conse- 
crated instruments of his power. 

The fact that there are careless and unnatural mo- 
thers does not destroy the argument. 

So there are men who are murderers; children who 
are monsters; Nature makes exceptions to all her 
great unswerving rules; but rules they will remain to 
the end of time. And, among them, none more gene- 
ral, more mighty, more unfailing, than the love of a 
mother for her child! 


* Woman’s RecorpD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women,’ &c., has been long announced, 
and will soon appear from the press of the Messrs. Har- 
pers. Among other new features, it will contain a list 
of the names of American female missionaries. From 
the introduction to this portion of the work, we will 
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here give an extract, showing our views on this sub- 
ject of female duty and its requisite attainments. 

MissionaRyY WomsN.—As yet, how meagre are the 
means for the training of Female Missionaries! Though 
female teachers have much the largest share in the 
gratuitous labor of Sunday Schools in our country, 
and write two-thirds of the books for children and 
youth, yet there 1s not one liberally-endowed semi- 
nary for young women in the United States; while 
for young men there are one hundred and twenty- 
five colleges. A change in this system is now im- 
peratively needed. Three-fifths of the human race 
are still in heathen darkness. One-half of these are 
females, who can never be reached by the ministra- 
tions of men. Ought not the missionary’s wife, 
who is sent among heathen people, to be able to in- 
struct her own sex wherever she goes? Does she 
not need as careful and complete an education as her 
husband—that is, to be instructed in the languages, 
moral and mental philosophy, physiology, and every 
sort of knowledge pertaining to the human nature, 
which, at its very source, is put by God himself under 
her forming care? 

One important department of a mother’s duty is to 
preserve the health of her family, and so train her son 
that he shall go forth to his allotted task of ‘ subduing 
the world’? with a sound mind ina sound body. 

How can she do this, unless she understands the 
laws of health? Medical science belongs to woman’s 
department of knowledge; and never will it be well 
with the world till she is permitted, ay, encouraged, to 
study it, and become the physician for her own sex. 

To pious, intelligent women, thus prepared, what 
a mission-field for doing good would be opened! In 
India, China, Turkey, and all over the heathen world, 
they would, in their character of physicians, find ac- 
cess to the homes and the harems where women dwell, 
and where the good seed sown would bear an hundred- 
fold, because it would take root in the bosom of the 
sufferer, and in the heart of childbood. 


Tuankscivine Day.—In our last number we sug- 
gested some reasons for making the time, when this 
festival is observed, the same in all the States of the 
Union; in other words, making it a national festival. 
The Fourth of July has a marked effect on our national 
character. In foreign countries the American citizen 
feels the influence of the day; it gives him an increase 
of honor among the millions who are vainly wishing 
for such freedom as is his birthright ; and he is proud 
of the name—American ! 

The day of our thanksgiving should be bolier still, 
because it acknowledges the Source of our prosperity 
and blesses the Giver of all our good gifts. Let 
the last Thursday in November be set apart as the 
«« Thanksgiving Day of the American People ;"’ and, 
wherever an American is found, the day will be kept. 
The people of the Old World would thus be taught that 
our freedom from man’s tyranny brings us nearer to 
God; that, while rejecting earthly lords, we willingly 
acknowledge our dependence on the Lord of heaven 
and earth. We hope this month will be the commence- 
ment of this universal observance ; the first year of the 
half century is a good starting-point. Now we have 
twenty-three millions of people to enjoy the festival ; 
at the close of the century there will, probably, be an 
hundred millions. 

The governors of our thirty-and-one States may now 





f 


have the honor of beginning the concert of that rejoic- 
ing which will then proclaim that the Union is sacred. 





To CorREsPoNDENTs.—Accepted, ‘‘ Three Days in 
Constantinople.’’ 
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From Tromas, CowPERTHWAITE & Co., 253 Market 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING LANGUAGES: adapted to the French. By L. 
Manesca. Also, THE FRENCH READER, prepared 
for thes use of students who have gone through the 
course of lessons contained in the **Method,’’ to which is 
added a table of the French verbs, arranged and classed 
on a new plan, calculated to facilitate greatly their ac- 
quisition. By the same author. These volumes par- 
ticularly recommend themselves co such persons as are 
preparing to study the French language. 


From Biancnarp & La, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION IN FRANCE. By Mrs. Marsh, author of the 
*‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’’ etc. In two volumes. The 
author informs us that her object nas been to reiate a 
tale, not to undertake a political history. Forour own 
part, we are constrained to say that we are not among 
those who look upon controversial novels as the best 
means of propagating religious faith, or of defending 
religious dogmas; neither do we esteem historical ro- 
mances as the safest medium to be relied on for unpre- 
judiced historical facts. Nevertheless, to those who 
have not already made themselves acquainted with 
some other of the numerous works relating to this pro- 
lific history of the reformation in France, these vol- 
umes, from the pen of our zealous author, will proba- 
bly prove highly interesting. 

HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C. L., 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy in University College, London. First course: 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Sound, Optics. Illustrated by upwards of four hun- 
dred engravings on wood. Thisis an able compilation, 
and has been so clearly written and arranged, that per- 
sons of ordinary education, with some aid from a 
teacher, will be able to comprehend its various sub- 
jects without difficulty. 

From Lippincott, Gramspo & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE IRIS: an Illuminated Souventr for 1852. Edit- 
ed by John Hart, LL.D. The illustrations in this splen- 
didly printed volume amount to twelve, all from origi- 
nal designs, and printed in ten different colors. The 
drawings were made by Captain Eastman, of the United 
States Topographical Corps, who, for nine years, was 
stationed on our northern frontier, among the Indian 
tribes, at and around Fort Snelling. These drawings 
embrace a series of some of the most striking and re- 
markable objects connected with the Indian traditions, 
which have been collected by the lady of Captain East- 
man, and woven into tales and poems, illustrative of 
forest life. 

THE DEW-DROP.: a Tribute of Affection for 1882. 
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This work also commends itself to the reader, as well 
on account of its great literary merits, as its beautiful 
illustrations and superb printing and binding. 

From FE. H. Buriter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SNOW-FLAKE. A Christmas, New Year, 
and Birthday Gift for 1882. 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. AChristmas, New 
Year, and Birthday Present for 1852. We hope, as the 
season fur purchasing and presenting the annuals ap- 
proaches, that our readers will not forget what we 
said in October last of the above chaste, beautifully 
printed, and elegantly illustrated works. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry II., 
during her residence in France. By Miss Benger, au- 
thor of ‘‘Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,’ ete. From the 
second London edition. In two volumes. To those 
who have perused the memoirs of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scotland written under the prevalence of re- 
ligious and political prejudices, these volumes will not 
only open up a source of generous sympathy for her 
misfortunes, but will place the student of history on 
his guard in relation to much that historians have 
vouched for as truth, but which the cruel policy of the 
state had dictated, and the slaves of royalty had con- 
summated, regardless of facts, and of the reputations 
of thdse whom it was their interest to condemn to in- 
famy. In these interesting volumes, Miss Benger 
evinces not only deep and laborious research into the 
annals of the times, and the characters of the actors 
who defended, or of those who overruled the fate of 
Mary, but she also displays that genuine charity of the 
female heart, which, while it censures apparent errors, 
endeavors to scrutinize the, irrevocable causes from 
which they proceed. 


From Cuarres Scrisner, New York, through A. 
Harr, Philadelphia :— 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By 
William Wisner, D.D. The incidents here recorded 
extend over a period of more than thirty years, during 
which time the reverend author has been the pastor of 
a Presbyterian congregation in Ithaca, New York. 
The incidents are generally interesting, and the re- 
marks of the author practical. 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. The Scripture Doe- 
trine Contrasted with the Geological Theory. By Elea- 
zer Lord. With an introduction by Richard W. Dick- 
inson,D.D. The readet will readily comprehend, from 
the title of this work, that the author maintains the 
Bible account of the creation of the world against the 
theories and speculations, as he deems them to be, of 
modern geology While he admits that geology ac- 
quaints us with innumerable facts concerning the 
physical condition of the earth, he holds it to be 
** wholly incompetent to explain the conditions or cir- 
cumstances in which, the reasons for which, or the 
mode of operation by which those facts were produced, 
and that it is necessary to have recourse to the inspired 
oracies as the only means of attaining any satisfaction.”’ 
To these oracles the author has appealed with great 
foree and confidence, and has produced a work which, 
in the present state of the question, will doubtless at- 
tract the attention of the friends of Revelation, as well 
as of the friends of the so-called science. 


VAGAMUNDO; or, the Attaché in Spain. Includ- 
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ing a brief excursion into the Empire of Morocco. By 
Cesaias Warren. The author of this work accompa- 
nied Mr. Barringer, late Minister at the Court of Mad- 
rid, in the summer of 1849, as Attaché of the Legation. 
He presents a highly-colored picture of the romantic 
beauties of the country, and speaks with apparent jus- 
tice and candor of the peculiar habits and manners of 
the people. The descriptive portions of the work are, 
generally, very happy, conveying to the mind of the 
reader an impression of the scenes almost as vivid as 
though they had actually passed under his own view. 

From Brenzamin B. Massey & Co., through C. G. 
Henpverson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, AND 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUS- 
TICE. This is a handsomely printed volume of over 
five hundred pages, relating to the science of politics, 
and national and social government. If we had the 
ability, and felt a disposition to interfere with the au- 
thor’s theories, arguments, and conclusions, it would 
require more time and space to perform the task, and 
to treat him with anything like justice, than we have 
at our command. We certainly would not violate a 
principle heedlessly, which he places at the very 
foundation of all political and moral reforms, that of 
truth. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & Biakiston, Philadelphia :— ’ 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN MEXICO: 
in the course of Journeys of upwards of 2500 miles, 
performed on foot. Giving an account of the manners 
and customs of the people, and the agricultural and 
mineral resources of that country. By William W. 
Carpenter, late of the United States Army. The au- 
thor of this book has very wisely admonished his read- 
ers that they ‘‘ must not expect to meet with high- 
sounding descriptions or well rounded periods, but a 
plain matter-of-fact narrative,’’ drawn from notes 
written under numerous disadvantages. It is not, 
however, without interest to the curious reader. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 
numerous illustrations. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Colum- 
bia College, Rector of the Grammar School, etc. ete. 
The name of Professor Anthon will be a free and suffi- 
cient passport to public attention and confidence for any 
work that may appear under its authority. Having 
devoted all his energies to the thorough education of 
his youthful countrymen, no one among the past or 
present generation of teachers has effected ‘more, prac- 
tically, than he has done, for the dissemination of 
sound classical learning. The work before us is a 
bright additional evidence of his untiring labors in the 
cause of education, and will, of course, receive the 
approbation of those engaged in the profession, as well 
as of all persons of literary and historical taste. 

THE NILE BOAT; OR, GLIMPSES OF THE 
LAND OF EGYPT. By W. H. Bartlett, author of 
‘Forty Days in the Desert.’’ This is a beautifully 
printed and decorated volume, which, however, comes 
to us disclaiming for the text of the work any pre- 
tensions to originality. That is one candid and mo- 
dest feature, which it was well not to omit, in 
view of the great number of works that have been 
pressed upon the public in the name of Egypt. We 
have long been familiar with allusions to the plagues 
of Egypt, the locust of Egypt, &c., and we apprehend 
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that, before long, the books of Egypt will excite about 
as much curiosity in the minds of those who hear of 
them as do the plagues and the locusts. This last 
work on Egypt, besides its two hundred and eighty 
pages of letter-press, has no less than thirty-five en- 
gravings and seventeen wood-cuts, among which the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids are conspicuous. The bind- 
ing is superb—Egyptian throughout. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the 
end of the Sixteenth Congress. By Richard Hildreth. 
Vol. 2. John Adams and Jefferson. A third volume is 
to follow the present, and will complete this interesting 
history —interesting especially to those who are appeal- 
ing to the names of celebrated party leaders of former 
times, in order to establish the purity and the correct- 
ness of their own principles. As our path does not 
lead that way, we must leave the work to the more 
critical examination of politicians, who will no doubt 
be greatly benefited by their labors to arrive at forgot- 
ten truths, and to work out the mysteries of their pro- 
fession. 

From J. 8. Reprietp, Clinton Hall, New York, 
through W. B. Zieser, Third Street, Philadelphia :— 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Do- 
mestica, M.E.S. Second Series. This is a most at- 
tractive volume, and will not only amuse, but greatly 
repay the student of nature for the time he may allot to 
its perusal, by the amount of information afforded in 
its delicately illustrated pages. 

From Govtp & LincoLn, Boston, through Dantes & 
Situ, 36 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE GUIDING STAR; OR, THE BIBLE GOD’S 
MESSAGE. Designed to illustrate the second and 
third questions of the Westminster Catechism. By 
Lovisa Payson Holmes, author of the ‘‘ Pastor’s Daugh- 
ter,’’? ete. etc. This is a denominational work, which 
will attract the attention of those for whose instruc- 
tion it has been especially prepared. 

LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 
State of Rhode Island. By Wm. Gammell, A. M., 
Professor of Rhetoric in Brown University. The 
name of Roger Williams will be sufficient to draw at- 
tention to this work, which presents many painful evi- 
dences of the religious bigotry and intolerance of the 
times in which he lived. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scrip- 
ture Truth Illustrated. By the Rev. A. Merton Brown, 
author of the ‘* Leader of the Loliards,’”’ etc. This 
work is of a controversial character, but is remarkable 
for its pious and charitable reflections on numerous 
Christian subjects. 

Novets, Serrats, Pamputets, &c.—From T. B. 
Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street: ‘‘ Six Years Later; or, 
the Taking of the Bastile.’’ Being the Sequel to, and 
the Continuation of, ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Physician,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Queen’s Necklace; or, the Secret History 
of the Court of Louis the Sixteenth.’ By Alexander 
Dumas, author of the “‘ Iron Mask,” ete. ete. Trans- 
lated from the French by Thomas Williams. Complete 
in two volumes. ‘The Corsair.’? A Venetian Tale. 
By George Sand, author of ‘ Consuelo,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the French by Vitiétte Bauer.——From 
Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, N. W. corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia: ‘‘ London Labor and the London 
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Poor.’? Parts 9,10, and 11. Price 12 cents. “ Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution.’’ Part 16. ‘‘ The Fate: 
a Tale of Stirring Times.”” By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of ‘‘ The-Commissioner,’’ ete. ete. It is he- 
lieved by many, and, among others, by our author him- 
self, that he has been mentally, as well as physically, 
benefited by his change from one side of the Atlantic 
to the other. His numerous friends will probably be 
convinced of that matter by the renewed energies dis- 
played in this volume. ‘‘ Arthur Conway; or, Scenes 
in the Tropics.’? By Captain E. H. Milman, late of 
H. M. 33d Regiment, author of ‘‘ The Wayside Cross,” 
etc. ete. A very interesting tale, the author of which 
died before his work got through the press. ‘ The 
Stone Mason of Saint Point.’? A Village Tale. By A. 
De Lamartine. Translated from the French.——From 
Charles Scribner, New York: “‘ A Budget of Willow 
Lane Stories.’’ With illustrations. By Uncle Frank, 
author of “‘ A Peep at our Neighbors,”’ ete. “‘ A Peepat 
our Neighbors: the Sequel to the Willow Lane Bud- 
get.’? With illustrations. By the same author.— 
From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: “* The Reve- 
ries of an Old Maid: embracing Important Hints to 
Young Men, illustrative of the notable arrangements 
of the celebrated establishment of ‘ Capsicum House.’ ”’ 
Embellished with forty-three original engravings. This 
is the second edition of a satirical work, in which the 
author amuses himself and his readers by caricaturing 
some of the peculiarities of this ‘‘ progressive age.’’ 
—From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. 
G. Henderson & Co., 164 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia: ‘“‘Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blos- 
soms; or, Leaves from Aunt Minna’s Portfolio.’”’ By 
George A. Hulse. Abounding in natnral incidents, 
naturally and feelingly related. ‘‘Jo: a Tale of the 
Olden Time.’’ By K. Barton. This has been pronounced 
‘‘a most exquisite tale.’’——F rom C. G. Henderson & 
Oo., Philada.: ‘‘ Costumes of Europe.’’ Also, *‘ Cos- 
tumes of America.’’ Very suitable for young persons. 
— From J. W. Moore, Philadelphia: . ‘‘ Chambers’ 
Papers for the People.’? Vol. 1. Justly appreciated 
as a most valuable work.——From Lippincott, Gram- 
bo & Co., Philadelphia: ‘‘ The Scalp Hunters; or, 
Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico.”” By 
Captain Mayne Reid, author of the “‘ Rifle Ranger.’’ 
Complete in one volume. Price 50 cents. In his pre- 
face, the worthy captain says that he regrets that his 
book exhibits no higher purpose than to amuse. This 
amusement, he also admits, must be selected from his 
scenes, which are of a sanguinary nature—some of 
them extremely so—in which trappers swear like trap- 
pers, some of them, in fact, worse; all written, as he 
says, in a coarse, crude, and careless style. It would 
be impolite, and perbaps impolitic, to contradict the 
gallant captain’s criticisms on his own work, 








Publisher's Department. 


Wer publish in this number our advertisement for 
1852. We make no extraordinary promises; but the 
public know us. Let them look out; there may be a 
surprise in store for them that they do not suspect. We 
cannot say more on the subject, as everybody is on the 
watch to know what the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’? will do, and 
take their position accordingly. But we make no sign 
It fnay possibly be that we will give more reading mat- 
ter than any other magazine ; still, we promise nothing. 
As it is now, we give the money’s worth, and perhaps 
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a little more ; but, as rivalry is the rage, we may enter 
the field to contend with all others. It will be seen by 
the list of notices that we publish, that ours is the best 
magazine—at least the newspapers say so, and they 
oughi to know, as they receive them all; and we could 
add to this list some three hundred other notices, but 
we cannot afford the room, as our advertisers call on 
us for our space. Our heart and soul—and, might we 
add, our pocket ?—are engaged in the same enterprise— 
one of twenty-two years’ duration. 





Ovr Present Numser.—We may challenge the 
world, at least the periodical world, to produce a num- 
ber equal to this. Have any of our subscribers seen 
the London works purporting to be of the same calibre 
as the ‘‘ Lady’s Book?’’? They have miserable engrav- 
ings, fewer pages than the ‘* Lady’s Book,’’ double the 
price, and their literature of the worst namby-pamby 
style, excepting, now and then, when they copy an 
article from the *‘ Lady’s Book,’’ to which they are 
certain not to give credit. In one of the English publi- 
cations lately received, there is an article copied and 
credited ‘‘ American Story,’’ written by one of our best 
contributors, ‘‘ the author of Miss Bremer’s Visit to 
Cooper’s Landing.’’ Here we have two mezzotinto 
plates, in the very best style of the art; a fashion plate, 
containing the latest fashions for cloaks; and a beau- 
tiful colored basket of flowers. 





Svusscrisers must certainly be aware that they in- 
crease their subscriptions for one year one dollar by 
not paying in advance. Three dollars isthe price when 
paid in advance. When paid during the year, the price 
is four dollars. Certainly a dollar saved is a great ad- 
vantage. 





We may have made the observation before, but it 
will bear repeating, that our fashion plates are not 
only true transcripts of the fashions, but they are also 
beautiful pictures; and, in almost every publication, 
the faces are portraits of celebrated ladies of our own 
city. 





We do not want an increase of more than ten thon- 
sand with the new year. That will give us about that 
number over the largest list in the country; and it is 
as many as we can conveniently send off in the month, 
unless we increase our force twofold. 





WE are pleased to see that the public are beginning 
to be aware of the utility of the ‘‘ Book.’’ Many of 
our exchanges, and, amongst others, the “‘ Ohio Age,”’ 
say, ‘* The best feature in ‘Godey’ is combining the 
useful with the entertaining. The various specimens 
of needlework, and ladies’ and children’s dresbes, 
should, we think, be matters of no little ingerest to the 
jady readers.’* 

Again, the Connecticut ‘‘Morning News’’ says, 
‘There is one feature of this magazine which is 
somewhat peculiar to it, and that is, while it caters for 
the taste and the imagination of its readers, it also 
furnishes very much that is exceedingly useful in the 
way of information. Such, for instance, as patterns 
of ladies’ and children’s dresses, with instructions as 
te the best method of making them; models of houses, 
furniture, and divers other matters not easily accessi- 





ble from any other source. There is one more point to 
which we would call attention, and that is the punc- 
tuality with which the ‘Lady's Book’ appears. So 
long as we have had an acquaintance with it, it has 
never been behind the time, but always in udvance.”’ 

The Nashville and Louisville ‘‘ Christian Advocate’’ 
says, ‘* We look upon this magnificent monthly as one 
of the best and most ably conducted journals of the 
kind of this or any other country ; and that we are not 
alone in this opinion is evidenced in the fact that, 
while its age numbers nearly a quarter of a century, 
it is more bright, youthful, and vigorous than ever, and 
especially acceptable to the ladies, who are not, with- 
out strong cause, very apt to form semi-centennium . 
attachments. This high compliment, which facts thus 
pay to this distinguished work, cannot be unappreci- 
ated or misunderstood.”’ 

The Illinois ‘‘Organ”’ says, ‘‘If for nothing else, 
‘ Godey’ deserves the success he has had, from the fact 
that his ‘ Book’ has always been the friend of Ameri- 
can literature. Many of the writers derive their sole 
support from the liberal payment he makes them.”’ 

The Mississippi ‘‘ Advocate’? remarks as follows: 
‘* If, upon examination of this number of ‘ Godey,’ you 
are not pleased, not only with the embellishments and 
intellectual refreshment it affords, but also with your 
own proper self, we set you down as no American in 
spirit and in truth.’’ 

Thus also says the ‘* Lyons (N. Y.) Whig:’’ “It is 
as prompt as the sun, and is received in all parts of this 
widely-extended country by the first of its publication 
month. It has no superior in the way of engravings, 
and its literary contents challenge the world for supe- 
riority ; and, what should be a source of pride to every 
American, the articles are the productions of American 
writers exclusively. Godey has too much patriotism 
about him to care about any others.’’ 





Our Money ARTICLE.—We hope that our readers do 
not imagine, because we but seldom, if, indeed, ever, 
trouble them with a regular money article, that the 
market for that necessary commodity is to us a place 
altogether beneath notice. It would be fatal to our in- 
terests, as well as to their own, and to the interests of 
a great many other people, should our subscribers come 
to the conclusion that bankers, brokers, merchants, and 
newspaper editors are the only men in the community 
who steadily require a knowledge of the state of the 
aforesaid money market, to enable them to fulfil their 
private and public contracts. We assure ail our old 
and respected friends, and all our new friends, who 
may have unfortunately fallen into this error, that even 
literary men, and men engaged in the business of pub- 
lishing, are frequently as much concerned about mone- 
tary affairs, and are as fully impressed with the im- 
portance of cash payments, as are all experienced 
persons in every other branch of business in the country. 

It is, however, evident to every reflecting mind, that 
such ought not to be the case, and that such would not 
be the case, were every patronizing friend to comply 
with the terms of subscription. 

When such friends consider, in our own case, for in- 
stance, that the small amount of three or six dollars, 
or perhaps more than that sum, or even less, which 
may be due to us, is necessary to make up the great 
aggregate which we have daily, weekly, and monthly 
to pay to authors, artists, colorers, clerks, printers, 
paper- maker, book-binders, packers, and others engaged 
in the publication of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,’’ and without 
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whose co-operative assistance it could not possibly ap- 
pear—we say, when our friends think seriously and 
practically on this subject, will they not see plainly the 
interest we take in the smallest financial transactions? 
—such even as are so very small as to slip their memo- 
ties altogether, unless occasionally reminded of the 
state of the money market ? 

Let our friends reflect also, while on this topic, 
what an easy thing it would be for the publisher of a 
magazine to give twice as many pages of reading mat- 
ter, and twice as many embeilishments, if his subscrib- 
ers would only attend to the ‘‘ money article.”’ 





AGRICULTURE.—We presume that many of our ex- 
change papers devote a certain space to this subject ; 
but, in many instances, the same articles are copied 
from one paper to another. We know that most of our 
country citizens depend upon “ Freas’ Germantown 
Telegraph”’ for the most valuable information on this 
subject. Independent of this, the ‘‘ Telegraph’’ is a 
most admirable paper; not the least of its merits is 
the bold and fearless tone of its editorials. 





Mr. W. H. Carry, whose splendid curtain store 
we noticed last month, has removed from his former 
residence to No. 169 Chestnut Street. 





Artucr’s Home Gazette.—This most interesting 
family newspaper has just entered upon its second 
year, and, we are happy to say, with brighter pros- 
pects probably than any other paper of a similar cha- 
racter that has ever preceded it. This fact is creditable 
to the discernment and taste of American readers, and 
a merited reward to the editor, who has so long and so 
arduously labored in the cause of sound morals and of 
practical literature. We invite our friends to the pros- 
pectus of the new volume of the ‘‘ Home Gazette,’’ 
which will be found in the present number of the ‘‘ La- 
dy’s Book.”’ 


ARTHUR’s LIBRARY FoR THE HovsEHoLD.—We have 
heretofore noticed the volumes of Mr. Arthur’s excel- 
lent domestic tales as they have made their appearance 
from the press of the publishers, Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. We recur to them now merely to show how 
justly popular they are with some of our soundest cri- 
tics and moralists, among whom is the editor of the 
*€ Boston Olive Branch.’? Speaking of the “‘ Library,’’ 
that editor says, ‘‘ Every family should possess Ar- 
thur’s works complete; for better guides for the young, 
in everything pertaining to the responsible duties of 
life, next to the Bible, cannot be placed before the 
youth of oar land. We hope the library will grow 
and increase until there shall be so many of T. S. Ar- 
thur’s good stories bound up, that there can be no 
counting them.”’ 





Ricn Fancy Goops.—Glenn & Co., importers of 
fancy goods, have, with great taste and beauty, remo- 
deled a store at No. 180 Chestnut Street, in which are 
for sale some of the most exquisite articles of fancy 
stationery, Bohemian glass, perfamery, toilette arti- 
cles, cutlery, etc. etc., we think we have ever seen 
collected together. The front is a stfiking improve- 
ment in modern architecture, and the interior is a bril- 
liant display of exquisite works of art. 


| 








KATHARINE WALTON; OR, THE ReEBeEt or DorncuEs- 
TER. AN Historica RoMANCE oF THE REVOLUTION 
In CAROLINA.—We have noticed, in the appropriate de- 
partment of the present number, the publication of this 
interesting romance, in book form, by A. Hart, of this 
city. Our readers will recollect that ‘‘ Katharine Wal- 
ton’? was published at intervals in the ‘‘ Lady’s Book ;”’ 
that it is from the pen of Mr. Simms, an author whose 
accomplishments as a writer, and merits as a true gen- 
tleman, are not unknown to them all. 





VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, 
OWN GATHERING. 


&c., OF OUR 


To make Harp Water Sort.—River water is soft 
if the stream passes rapidly over a pebbly channel; 
but hard if over clay. To render hard water soft, filter 
through stone; or, boil first, then add carbonate of 
soda when cold, and boil again. 

Tapioca JeLLty.—Take a quarter of a pound of ta- 
pioca, swell it thoroughly in a pint of water, then add 
a glass of wine—Port or Madeira—with sugar to the 
taste; or tapioca swelled in milk is a very light and 
nutritious food. 


A Pratn Curry.—Put into a frying-pan a piece of 
butter, a small onion cut into pieces, and two cloves 
of garlic; fry these until brown, put the meat to the 
above, and add the curry powder, and sufficient cold 
water to cover the meat, and boil the whole gently un 
til the meat is cooked; then add the juice of a lemon, 
and a little salt. 








Sashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1st.—Dress of rich brocade, a deep fawn ground 
with rich running pattern in blue. The mantle is of 
brown velours, simply edged with a therry velvet rib- 
bon of the same shade. It hasa quilted lining of brown 
satin. The sleeves are formed of a double row of 
French lace, falling almost to the wrist. Bonnet of 
white uncut velvet, with plumes. The spray inside 
the brim is composed of shaded velvet leaves, drooping. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of Thibet cashmere, a dark ground 
with a brilliant group of flowers in the pattern. The 
mantle is of Ture or Ottoman satin, fitting closely to 
the figure, the upper portion trimmed with a broad 
fringe. The bonnet is of satin mixed with lace, a 
favorite combination the present season. 

Fig. 3d.—Plain bonnet of rich blue velvet, bands of a 
darker shade crossing the crown, and a plume, also of 
blue, laid against the left side of the brim. The sacque 
has a hood-shaped collar or cape, and is edged with a 
gay plaited ribbon. The tassels are quite new and ele- 
gant. Dress of rich brown cashmere, with a trimming 
of quilled satin; one of the novelties of the season, the 
centre of the corsage being formed of the same, making 
a breast-plate, as it were, the points of the quilling 
being directed downwards, towards the long-pointed 
bodice. 

Fig. 4th.—Promenade dress of a bright worsted plaid, 
the bars of satin. The dress should be trimmed with 
plaided satin ribbon to correspond. The sacque fits 
loosely to the figure, and the graceful, hanging sleeves 
are finished by a lappel and tassel. The bonnet has an 
open brim, but long crown. 
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We would call attention to the unusual taste dis- 
played in the design, the four elegantly dressed figures 
being grouped in the principal saloon of the Gallery of 
Fine Arts, in this city, giving a glimpse of Steinhau- 
ser’s celebrated statue of Hero and Leander, at the 
right. 


RIDING DRESSES. 


Fig. 1st.—Plain cloth riding habit of dark brown. 
Loose sleeves—with cambric undersleeves—finished by 
a double satin cord, as is also the corsage. A small 
collar and ruffie of linen cambric relieves the sombre 
hue of the dress and hat, the last a most feminine and 
becoming shape, trimmed only with a velvet band and 
plume of cock’s feathers. 

Fig. 2d.—Habit, en Cavalier, of dark olive green, the 
corsage and basque being laced with black cord and 
buttons. Broad-leaved beaver hat, turned up at the 
right side with a feather. 


Fig. 3d.—This costume is more picturesque than 
serviceable; the corsage being of dark blue velvet, fit- 
ting closely, and the skirt of cinnamon-colored habit 
cloth. The hat is of a peculiar and beautiful style. 


CHIT-CHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


Dressrs.—Cashmeres, of most exquisite fineness, 
and of beautiful variety, are worn for promenade or 
street dresses. They are scarcely suitable for a dinner 
or evening dress, be the party ever so small, from their 
near approach to chintzes in pattern. The most start- 
ling contrasts of color are produced in them. A deep 
green, brown, or stone ground is enlivened by bou- 
quets or wreaths of the most brilliant flowers in their 
natural tints, blending every color of the rainbow. 
Mousseline-de-laines—not of cotton and wool, often 
dignified by that name—are of the same style, and rival 
the cashmeres in softness and delicacy of texture. 

Worsted and raw silk plaids, in very gay colors, are 
also displayed in the shop windows on Chestnut Street ; 
but justice to our fair readers forces us to acknowledge 
that they are not generally adopted. As we have often 
remarked, none but a tall, showy figure should venture 
upon plaids. 

Brocades of the greatest elegance, Turc satins and 
plain satins, are worn for dinner or evening dresses. 
Unless very dark, they are out of place in the street. 
Plain, rich silks are considered in the best taste. The 
most desirable colors are a reddish-fawn and browns 
of every shade, a little paler than those of the past sea- 
son. The first is, by perversion, called tan color; but 
it is scarcely dark enough to convey that idea. The 
same colors, and a hundred lighter hues, are worn in 
plain cashmeres and merinos. 


little trimmed in heavy materials, and silks are most 
generally flounced very deeply. The edges of the 
flounces are still pinked, but they are headed by a puff 
of the silk an inch in width. Skirts are gauged, instead 
of being plaited—unless in brocades or heavy satins— 


two or three rows being quite common. It isa vul- 


garity to have the gauging extend fairly down to the 
hip. When the bodice is pointed both on the front and 
beck of the corsage, the skirt is gauged evenly and 
placed upon a band, not turned in at the top to fit the 
points, which come over it. 


Sleeves of all kinds are 


Skirts are still made full and long; they are very | 
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made loose; square sleeves are decidedly the mode 
They are perfectly straight at the top, curving sharply 
at the elbow, and turned over with a cuff. The barrel 
of a pistol, to make a very inelegant comparison, will 
give the best idea of the eurve. Narrow silk braids, 
of elegant patterns, lace gimp, with satin cords 
forming the border, shirred ribbon, and quilled satin 
folds, are the favorite trimmings for sleeves, capes, 
ete. Therry (or uncut) velvet ribbons, an inch in 
width, are used plain, as in the mantle in Fig. Ist. A 
corsage trimmed with satin is also described in the 
same plate. Puffings of silk down the corsage, and 
forming bars across it, are still worn, as described in 
the Marquise waist ina late number. In our next, we 
shall give a full idea of the vest corsage, or Gilet, be- 
fore alluded to, also of dressing-gowns, which space 
will not permit us to discuss at present. 


Croaks, MANnTILLAS, ETC.—Levy’s beautiful open- 
ings of cloaks and shawls attract a great number of 
shoppers to the rotunda of that establishment. The 
mantles, as every light wrap is now called, are all 
much longer than those worn the last winter. The 
materials are of silk, velvet, satin, and cloth, the last 
being still in the best taste. They have an approach 
to the shawl in shape, the points being rounded, and 
one falling almost over the other. The collars are 
large, almost covering the shoulders; and hoods, lined 
with quilted silk or satin, after the fashion of our 
grandmothers, are once more in vogue. The quilting 
of the linings is not so close as that worn a little time 
ago, and the silk generally matches the outside in co- 
lor, instead of being a strong contrast. Mantles are 
trimmed with narrow rows of close embroidery, plain 
therry velvet ribbons, or lace gimp. Narrow silk braids 
are also worn on the plainer articles, and some mantil- 
las in black silk are edged with wide and heavy fringe. 

Sacques are still made an outside garment, but are 
long and flowing, instead of fitting closely to the figure, 
as will be seen in our fashion plate for the month. 
Some are trimmed with a quilling of mohair or worsted 
lace, and many have a small, prettily lined hood ap- 
pended. 

French cashmere shawls are the prettiest articles in 
the market. Square shawls range from thirty to thirty- 
five dollars, and are almost as fine as real India. The 
India colors and patterns are beautifully imitated, as 
well as the texture, and the centres are made very 
large, the border being only a border, in the most styl- 
ish ones, not more than a quarter of a yard in depth 
The best colors are crimson, cherry, green, and mode. 
Others have the centre entirely filled by a small palm- 
leaf pattern, repeated. But we are leaving little space 
for the important article of 


Bonnets.—No winter openings have yet taken place ; 
but the fall bonnets, many of which are worn through 
the season, differ little in material from those of the 
past winter. The shapes are more open, with straight 
or drooping crowns, as may suit the taste of the wearer. 
One of the prettiest we have seen was composed of a 
drooping velvet crown, and a brim of gradual slope, 
finished by a lace inserted between the velvet sbirs, 
making an open edge about two inches in width. There 
was no trimming but bound satin strings. Brown vel- 
vets and satins are favorite styles, and may be relieved 
by autumn leaves in rich colors, arranged as a spray at 
the side of the brim. Inside trimmings are principally 
of nauds of ribbon, or flowers mixed with tulle. In 
our next, we shall describe from the winter openings. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


BITBBAST AWD SricreBiar. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA!! 


This Work is conducted at an annual expense of over $100,000, paid Writers, 
Artists, Mechanics, and the Women of our country. 





The “ Lady’s Book’’ is now in the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact un- 
precedented in the history of any American Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after a short life, have departed—while the “ Lady's Book”’ alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a testimony of their own worth. 
We do not ask the public to take solely our own statemeat, but we annex a few, a very few, of the notices that 
we have on hand from the cotemporary press of the day 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS OF “ GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.” 


Godey has a go-aheadativeness which is sure to render him the prince of magazine publishers.— Lyons 
Whig. 

It is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its getting up and genera) appearance.—A/a. Advertiser. 

No man, woman, or child can read ‘‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’”’ without feeling ennobled and improved.—Va. 
Pilot. 

The “ Book” is an “art union” of itself, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engravings be 
procured as by subscribing for it.— Woodstock Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant.— Maine Advertiser. 

Godey’s is emphatically a book for the ladies. It might appropriately be termed ‘“‘ The Book of Beauty.”’— 
Nova Scotian. ’ 

The utmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.—Perrysville Eagle. 


For the sake of the future happiness of our kind, we wish every female in Canada was a reader of “ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.’’—Intelligencer, Canada West. 


The truth is, Godey is insurpassable in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.— New Castle Dem. 
It still leads off at the head of American magazines.—Plymouth News. 
Godey is certainly ahtad of ali the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarket Democrat. 


All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with his “‘ Lady’s Book” 
bears off the palm.— 


For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.—Romney Argus. 


A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “ Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com 
plete without it.—Troy Times. 

The literary matter and the plates are, by common consent, ranked at the head of magazine enterprise.— 
Huntingdon Messenger. 


We invite all who are desirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—the “ Lady’s Book” — 
to call at our office.—La. Register. 


Godey’s we think the best of all the magazines published in America.—Perryshurg Reveille. 
Godey certainly publishes the best magazine in the country.— West Chester Times. 

Godey still keeps ahead.—El/iotville Republican. 

Godey keeps his position at the head of the literary caterers for the people.-—Canton Reporter. 


Godey keeps a little in advance of his cotemporaries in many respects. His “Book” ranks A No. 1 
among the /:teraté of the land.—N. Y. Messenger. 


Each number is a perfect jewel, and we cannot wonder at its immense popularity.—Reading Advocate. 
 Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the best magazine of the kind that comes to us.—Conn. Daily Register 
This magazine is the most splendid of any published in the United States. — Macon Cadet. 

“Godey’s Lady’s Book” is the prettiest work our mortal eyes ever looked upon.—Centreville Whig. 


We have looked upon this as THE magazine for a longtime. We have never yet received a number 
that was not worth half the subscription price.—Dalton Times. 


“‘Godey’s Lady’s Book” undeniably excels any of its cotemporaries, both as regards matter and embellish- 
ments.—Jerseyman, N. J. 


Always having been at the head of American magazines, Godey is obstinately determined that his 
‘“« Lady’s Book” shall continue there.—Boston Olive Branch. 


It is faint praise to say that it maitains its character as being first among the periodicals of the day — 
Johnstown Republican. 


As a book for the ladies, it is really invaluable in its tendency to refine and elevute to a high standard the 
intelectual character of woman.—Paunlding Clarion. , 


This is one of the very few periodicals that makes its monthly issues equal to the frst one of the year — 
Ohno Intelligencer. 


its articles are of a high order, and display a spirit that will benefit American literature. —Bal/ston Mirror. 


We have never known Mr. Godey to make a promise that he did not fulfil, and very often does better than 
he promises.— Huntington Herald. , 
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The ladies of no country have been served by intellectual knight-errant so chivalrous and true Godey’s 

last number is always the best.—Ohio Telegraph. 

No just idea cam be formed of this magnificent work without ocular inspection. —Mich. Gazette. 

Of all the works devoted to the interests and amusements of the ladies, ““Godey”’ is undoubtedly the best 
and most splendid.— NV. Y. Christian Guardian. ; 

It is far ahead of its cotemporaries in magnificence and worth.—Portsmouth Dispatch. 

This is just what it professes to be, an excellent ‘‘Lady’s Book,” and in this respect stands unrrvaled.— 
Trasburgh Gazette. 

Godey is ahead of the world in magazine enterprise.—Vevay Palladium. 

Godey certainly keeps a great distance between himself and all competitors. He has many imitators, but 
no equal.— Lima Argus. 

This is undoubtedly the first magazine of its class in the country, and 1s very popular.—Ironton Register. 

To those who desire the finest productions of American authors and artists, and one of the neatest and best 
conducted works in the world, we recommend Godey’s Lady’s Book.—Pudaski Democrat. 

Godey ranks No. 1 in magazine literature.—Ind. Local Press. 

Most if not all of the new features in magazine embellishments originate with Godey, and are copied by his 
cotemporaries. No person of taste should be without this Magazine.—Mich. Democrat. 

Godey is justly the favorite magazine with the ladies. It improves in every number.—Ala. Phaniz. 

We think it superior to any magazine in this country or in Europe.—Jonesville Telegraph. 

Godey has obtained the start of all competitors and present appearances would indicate he means to keep it 
-Frankford Journal. 

Godey is as usual at the head of the magazine literature of the country.—Boston Pilot. 

This is indeed the Lady’s Book of the country. No other periodical can take its place in the drawing-rooms 
of our country-women.—V. Y. Traveler. 


PLL LLL LLL ELLE LLL OLE LE LE LOL OL 


Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “ Lady’s Book’’ is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, in 
the pages of the “ Lady’s Book,’’ whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and 
virtuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


GOBEY’S SPLENGIB ENGRAYINGS GN STEEL. 


It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,”’ &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receivesdhe numbers of a maga- 
zine thus advertised, to find all tts splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 
design as in execution ! 

he publisher of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “ more than he promises.’’ Each number of the “ Lady’s Book’’ contains at leas 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
tollowing are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 

Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children's and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro- 

priate place in her own Book. 








TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, AND NO DEVIATION. 


One copy, l year, - - 2 2 + $8 Five copies, 1 year, S.-i? ee 
Two copies, 1 year, . : - - 5 One copy, 5 years, - - - - - 10 
One copy,2years, - - - - - 5 Ten copies, 1 year, ae ae 


And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 
No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 
Ee” Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
& Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 
ka” A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request 
Address L. A. GODEY, 


Vo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadetphia. 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 





A Cottage Dwelling of two Rooms. 


Accommodation.—In the ground-plan of this de- 
sign there is a kitchen, a; with a bed-room, 4; a 
light closet in the bed-room, ¢; a bed closet from 
the kitchen, d; and a pantry, ¢. 

Construction.—The exterior walls may be of 


earth or stone, and the interior of brick nogging, 
flat, with the exception of the chimney stacks. The 
pitch of the roof being low, it should be covered 
with slates, 


General Estimate.—Cubic contents 7,770 feet; 
at 10 cents per foot, $777 00; at 5 cents, $388 50. 
























































